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THE CASTLE 


HE castle of Varzin stands a few miles from { 
the Baltic coast, in one of the most pict- : 
uresque districts of Northern Prussia. } 
The name ‘‘castle” strikes the visitor as } 

a sad misnomer: in England, Varzin would be ; 
considered merely a comfortable manor - house. } 
But, although the dwelling can boast no archi- ; 
tectural pretension, the domain possesses one 
noticeable beauty in its vast park, which con- } 
tains some of the most magnificent beech and } 
oak trees in the whole region. However, were } 
the place the simplest cottage, it would still be } 
viewed with interest as the favorite country } 
home of Prussia’s great chancellor. 

Among the few really colossal figures which 
the nineteenth century can boast, that of Otto ; 
von Bismarek looms up among the very fore- ' 
most. 

No matter what may be the diversity of opinion 
in regard to his aims and acts, the fact remains } 
that, in a generation which esteems lightly the ' 
influence of any single individual, the marvelous § 


5 


task of a nation’s reconstruction was accom- ? 


OF VARZIN, 


plished in six short years by the determination 
and daring, the ceaseless labor and endless 
resource, of this one man. 

No famous personage has been more volumi- 
nously written about by friends and enemies, 
and none has been more frankly outspoken or 
allowed private letters and conversations to be 


>more freely reported in newspapers and books. 


Yet he remains, in many ways, almost as much 
of a mystery as when he first earned the title 
of «‘The Sphinx of Modern Diplomacy.” 

In an article like the present, it is not neces- 
sary to argue on his policy, and of his public 
career there is nothing new to tell. But a few 


> authentic details and anecdotes of his private 


life may prove interesting: 
Bismarck was born in 1815, at Schoenhausen, 


>in the old Mark of Brandenburg, and to this 
: day conservative and radical writers are quarrel- 


ing as to whether his family was noble or not, 
a contest which seems ludicrously puerile in 
regarding a man like him. 


We have his own avowal that, from his sixth 
(409) 
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THE CASTLE OF VARZIN, FROM THE PARK. 


to his twelfth year, he was sent to an institute § much credit. However this may be, it is certain 
in which Spartan laws were rigidly carried out. § that, on leaving Géttingen, he obtained the post 
The meat provided was so hard it could scarcely ; of Referendary in one of the minor courts of 
be chewed, and the entire diet so meagre ‘that ; Berlin, where he used to astonish spectators, 
he never once ate his fill, except when he was ; confound witnesses, and paralyze the court by 
asked out.”’ ; his matchless audacity. 

Later, he went to the Berlin University, and} He was, one day, taking the deposition of a 
from thence to that of Géttingen—where, for ai man who tried his patience by studied imperti- 
time, he occupied rooms with a young American ; nence till he could bear no more, and he jumped 
named Motley, destined in after-years to become} up from his seat, exclaiming: ‘Sir, behave 
one of the most prominent of our century’s; better, or Pll have you kicked out.’’ The 
historians. } magistrate smiled and said in a good-natured 

As has been the case with so many famous tone: ‘“‘No—the kicking-out would be my 
men, Bismarck’s college-record was not that of} business.’’ The taking of the evidence went 
a student—not even of a moderately hard worker. } on again, so did the man’s impudence, and once 
He was marked as a wild rebellious fellow, ready } more Bismarck sprang to his feet, thundering 
for any rash undertaking or adventure, and } forth: ‘Sir, behave yourself better, or the 
regarded with little favor by the ruling powers. { magistrate shall kick you out!’’ The faces of 
At Géttingen alone, he fought twentyeight of } the judge and the spectators may be imagined. 
those noted student-duels, in which, though so } In 1836, he was transferred to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
carried on that nobody is ever killed, a man may } and, later, he held the same position at Potsdam. 

receive bad wounds and lasting scars; but he} } He then tried the army, but did not rise higher 
was lucky enough to get only a single hurt. {than lieutenant of the militia. His temporary 

One biographer asserts that, in spite of his } withdrawal from the civil service is said to have 
idleness, at the close of the university-course he been owing to the fact that the state of the 
passed his jurisprudence examination with credit, } family property, through his father’s mismanage- 
“thanks to his spasmodic industry, his great } ment, required his attention. In spite of the 
mental gifts, — a huge pile of reference-books , \ many wild freaks with which his name was 
for cramming.’ But most writers deny him so } ‘already connected, he had the reputation of 




















THE GREAT 


being a great reader, and his studies were 


eclectic, embracing history, theology, and philos- 


ophy—even including a thorough course of 


Spinoza. 


He visited France and England, having first 


made himself familiar with the language of each 
country. 


to his old position of Referendary at Potsdam. 
But he did not remain there very long, his 
temper being roused by the President of the 
Court, one day, making him wait an hour for 
an interview. 

‘TI came to request a short leave of absence,” 
said the irate Bismarck, when he was at last 
permitted to enter his chief’s cabinet; ‘but, 
having passed the last hour in reflection, I now 
demand leave to resign.” 

He then returned to his home, and, his father 
dying in 1845, he settled down on the estate 
which he inherited. Here, he led the rough 


rollicking existence common in those days } 


among young German land-owners, dispensing 
a lavish hospitality resembling that of Irish 
squires in the last century—playing such wild 
pranks and indulging in so many eccentricities 


When he came back, perhaps feeling ; till quiet was restored. 
the need of fixed occupation, he got reappointed } 
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ss + eile’ his fortune in the oi when he was 
; elected a member of the Landstag at Berlin. He 
was an uncompromising Tory and the champion 
{of Austria, and his maiden speech created such 

an uproar that he had to sit down, whereon 

he drew a newspaper from his pocket and read 
His power gradually 
made itself felt, his influence grew, and, in 
1851, he was appointed Prussian Envoy to the 
German Diet at Frankfort, as a person likely to 
be agreeable to Austria; and there he launched 
on the career which was finally to expel that 
nation from the Federation. 

It was not in his nature to bear the petty 
slights put on brother envoys by the Austrian 
representative, and his first open rebellion was 
asking that personage for a light and beginning 
to smoke, a privilege which had hitherto been 
; reserved for the Vienna diplomat. By 1859, 
he had become so open an enemy of Austria 
that, for fear of complications which might 
arise during the Italian War, he was sent 
ambassador to St. Petersburg. Here, he cemented 
the relations already formed with the famous 
Gortschakoff and made himself generally popular. 

In 1862, he was for a few months ambassador 





as to earn for himself the name of “The Mad at Paris, and it is matter of history how com- 


Bismarck.” 
Pecuniary difficulties apparently ensued: for } 
he is said to have been actually contemplating ! 


} pletely Napoleon III and his ministers failed to 


; appreciate his powers. To the Emperor also 
he was ‘‘Mad Bismarck,’’ while he retorted 
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by his famous criticism : “The great unrecog- ; ment of the power which he meant his country 
nized incapacity.” 3 to attain. This work, not to be wrought by 

In 1863, he was made Minister-President of } speeches, but by “iron and blood,” in his own 
Prussia amid intense unpopularity, and, without } famous phrase, commenced by his reforms in 
delay and in spite of all opposition, began the} the army—reforms which “ put all Prussia into 
stern work he deemed essential to the develop- ! the saddle’’—and the marvelous diplomatic 











BISMARCK’S STUDY AT FRIEDRICHSRUHE. 


negotiations whereby those powers of Europe } romantic in its intensity, and one catches oneself 
with which he did not come into conflict became ‘ smiling when the grim chancellor addresses her 


either allies or neutrals. : by the tender epithet « my beloved heart” and 
Then followed the three successive wars, the { others equally impassioned. 
last of which completed Prussia’s supremacy; The pair have three children: the eldest, 


as head of the German Empire and made him ‘a daughter, now the wife of Count Rantzau, 
the most prominent figure in the latter half of! and two sons. Herbert and Wilhelm, both of 
the nineteenth century. The record of these ; whom served as privates in the Franco-Prussian 
years has been so often written, that every’ War. The former has of late years made a 
schoolboy is familiar therewith—there is no; name in diplomacy, and was, not long since, 
need to dwell on it here. ‘ created Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Bismarck married, in 1847, Joanna von Putt- ‘ Up to 1867, Bismarck only owned his parental 
kammer, the daughter of a neighboring landed ; estate of Schoenhausen, consisting of about 
proprietor, who was horrified when the young twentyeight hundred acres; but, in that year, 
lady avowed her attachment to ‘‘ Mad Bismarck,” ; with a sum granted him by the Prussian Diet, he 
though he ended by yielding to her wishes. ; purchased the estate of Varzin, in Lower Pome- 
A very happy marriage it proved, and a per-;rania. Since that time, he has added thereto 
sonal friend of Bismarck wrote some years since } thirty thousand acres, mostly unproductive soil 
of the wife that ‘she is of a quick lively disposi- } when it came into his hands—condemned as not 
tion, endowed with a good share of mother wit, } even fit for fir-tree plantation. 
sensibility, and good taste. Fondof musicandan? In 1871, Emperor William bestowed on him 
excellent pianist, she is also a careful and judi- ; a domain situated near Hamburg, containing 
cious housewife and skilled in the use of drugs, , some twentyeight thousand acres, most of which 
after the manner of noble dames of the olden days. was covered by magnificent beech forests, but 
She has made her hushand’s home comfortable, : ’ destitute of mansion and arable land. The only 
and intelligently shared his cares and hopes— : dwelling-house, a building formerly used for 
even, to a certain extent, those connected with ' accommodating summer tourists from Hamburg, 
politices—though she is not one of those ladies ; the chancellor has turned into a chateau, which 
who busy themselves with affairs of state.’ ’ is made picturesque by its surrounding forest 
Judging from published letters to her, Bis- of beeches and pine-trees, through which a grace- 
marck’s affection has always been positively $ $ ful stream winds its capricious way. 
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The mansion, while making no claim to 


grandeur, is thoroughly comfortable, even hand- } 


some, though about the only apartment interest- 
ing to the visitor as possessing any distinctive 
character is Bismarck’s study. 

The room is crowded with desks, book-racks, 
and easychairs; but the object which attracts 
mst attention is the closed table by the side of the 
sofa, at the left hand of the chamber—a table 
which ranks next in interest to the one | 
Fontainebleau, on which Napoleon I wrote us| 
abdication—for upon it was signed the Treaty } 
of Versailles in 1871. 

Varzin has always remained Bismarck’s favor- 
ite residence, and of that there is little to be 
said after one has spoken of the beauty of the 
park. However, Varzin can lay claim to the 
possession of a mystery: In the chancellor's 
bath-room, a door, hidden in the wall, opens on 
a dark winding corridor, which might be sup- 
posed to lead to a dungeon for any unwary 
enemy beguiled into the castle, but is in reality 
a means of escape for the owner from intrusive 
visitors. He flees through it into a nook in the 
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nr where he lies hidden till a trusty servant 
} warns him that the coast is clear. 
; As Chancellor of the German Empire, Prince 
} Bismarck draws a salary of less than fifteen 
it housand dollars. The rest of his income accrues 
}from the rents yielded by his estates—rents 
which he owes to his own wise schemes and vast 
improvements. He has established saw-mills 
and factories, gives constant employment to hun- 
dreds of men, and is himself as good a practical 
farmer and forester as he is diplomat and 
politician. 
He was made count in 1865 and prince in 
g 1871. His first decoration was gained when he 
was a young lieutenant in the militia, by saving 
a man from drowning. 

A general drill was in progress on the bank 
of alake,and Bismarck was standing on a bridge 
with some other officers, when a soldier came 
down to water a horse just under the place where 
the party was stationed. The man, leaning over 
too far to pick up his whip, lost his balance and 
fell headlong into the lake. He did not rise, and 
? Bismarck, throwing aside his sabre, plunged 
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FRIEDRICHSRUHE, 


after the unfortunate fellow. Presently those 





FROM THE PARK. 


with the other he dragged his insensible burden, 





watching saw him clutch the soldier, who clung } managing to keep the man’s head above water 
so tightly to his rescuer in his frenzy of fear that ; until assistance could reach them. 

both men went under. Everybody had given § ‘The town of Lippehne, near which the incident 
them up as lost, when Bismarck rose to the sur- ; happened, went into a wild state of excitement 


face and swam to the shore with one arm, while ° over the lieutenant’s gallant conduct. The local 
Vou. XCIV.—22. 
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MILL AT FRIEDRICHSRUHE, 


clergyman paid him a visit, attired in full canon- 
icals; the head men of the place followed suit, 
and one can easily fancy that the whole matter 
must have been made wearisome to the impatient 
young gentleman, however much he may have 
prized the medal bestowed by the king when 
the story reached the royal ear. 

Up to middle-age, Bismarck continued a bold 


> hangs in the National Gallery at Berlin. It is a 
\ wonderful likeness, its faithfulness perhaps 
s owing to the circumstances under which it was 
}taken. The chancellor and the painter were 
} walking in the park at Friedrichsruhe, and Bis- 
{ marck stopped to look up at a flock of birds fly- 
ing past. ‘Don’t stir,’ Senbach cried. ‘Keep 

quitestill—that is what I want.’’ And out came 


and untiring horseman, and thought nothing of } book and pencil, and the sketch “as made then 
5 


following the hounds across country for thirty 


or forty miles at a stretch. Indeed, long after } 
he became prime minister, he showed that he : 


could hold his own on occasion—noticeably at the 
battle of Koeniggraetz, where he stayed in his 


saddle for twelve hours; and later, when, on the } 


day succeeding the victory of Sedan, he rode 
about from early in the morning until midnight, 
almost without repose. 

However the world in general may regard him, 
Bismarck is beloved by his own family, and his 
dependents are devoted to him. 


One who knows his whole life well asserts } 
that, he has always proved the poor man’s} 
friend, not in words alone, but in deeds. A bill > 
for the relief of the aged destitute will always } 


remain a noble monument to his memory. 

The portrait which accompanies this article 
is acknowledged to be the best ever painted 
of him. It was the work of the famous Ger- 
man artist Franz Senbach, and the original 


} and there. 

Bismarck’s religious views are as deep and 
conservative as his royalist opinions, yet one 
} finds therein a great similitude to those of Crom- 
} well. Nobody ever accused that stern iconoclast 
of hypocrisy ; it is universally admitted that he 
} was sincere in his professed conviction as to 
; being an instrument in the hands of Providence, 
with his work too plainly shown to leave the 
slightest room for doubt or hesitation. And 
whatever else one may deny to Bismarck, one is 
forced to admit that his faith in his own mission 
is as firm and complete as was that of the great 
Protector. 

The chancellor’s bitterest enemy has never 
accused him of personal ambition; it is all for 
? his country and his king ; every political scheme, 
, every diplomatic intrigue, every recourse to 
, arms, has been the result of a plan deliberately 
; formed and relentlessly carried out to serve that 
‘end. 
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SAVED BY A 


TELEPHONE. 





BY ELLA HIGGINSON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘IN 


THE TULES,’’ ‘‘AHKEAD O' TIME,’ ETC 









§ the proprietor in?” 

I turned with a start, for I 
Le had heard no step nor rustle, and | 
had supposed myself to be alone. ‘ 


comes early in the Grand Ronde valley. And, 


in that dim uncertain light, I could only discern ; 


that the speaker was a woman, tall, slight, and, 
I fancied, young. 

Six months previous to this time, my husband 
had opened a well-stocked drug and notion store 
in the new town of Lawrence, in Eastern Ore- 
gon. As our business was not very large at first, 


little experience in the drug business before my 
marriage. 

It was about the time the Oregon Short Line : 
was completed, and no mining-camp life could 
have been wilder or rpugher than we found it in 
Lawrence. 

Every second. building was a saloon or low 
dive; and we, having rooms *~hind our store, 
were so completely surrounded by dens of every 
description that each night was one perpetual 
horror to me. Violin, banjo, and accordeon kept 
up an incessant din until broad daylight, min- 
gled with coarse singing, 
stabbing affrays. 


The town was not incorporated, and gambling, ; 
‘ seated myself opposite her. 


lawlessness, and crime ran riot in our midst. 


A queer life, truly, for a refined woman. But ; 
the truth was, we were making money, and I : 


summoned all my strength of mind to my aid, 
and gradually schooled myself to bear it all with 
equanimity. 


Besides, the roughest and lowest of both sexes } 


It was about five o'clock of a dull ; 
October afternoon and already dusk—for night : 


’ hesitatingly. 
I had filled the place of a clerk, having had a : 


fights, pistol-shots, and ° 


$ away to lose itself in broader waters; the soft 
$ bluish haze lingering over the dimpled mount- 
2 ains, and the pale cloud-flecked sky bending 
? eternally above all, make a picture varying 
} always in light and shadow and color, but one 
that is always grandly beautiful. 

} Even when 


3 ** Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 


And the winter winds are wearily sighing," 

the wide stretch of undulating whiteness and the 
blaze of scarlet in the winter sky hold one 
entranced. 

But all this time I have left a lady standing in 
our store-door in the dusk of an October evening 

‘Is the proprietor in?” she repeated, in a 
clear sweet voice, as I hesitated. 


‘“‘No; he is not,’ I replied.‘ But I can wait 


$ upon you.” 


” 


‘*T wished to see him on business,’’ she said, 
* Do you expect him in soon ?”’ 
‘*Very soon. Will you sit down and wait?’ 

She accepted my invitation. 

I gave her an easychair, stirred the fire, and 
then climbed upon a high stool ond lighted the 
chandelier. 

The reader will doubtless surmise what | next 
did. 

I turned and looked curiously in her face. 
She appeared to be about twentyfive years old 
and was very handsome. She had large, soft, 
dark eyes, black fluffy hair, good features a 
delicious mouth, and a_ perfect 
above all, she had the appearance of a refined 
woman, and was dressed quietly and becomingly. 

“Tt seems odd to see a lady in a drug-store,”’ 
she remarked, pleasantly but not familiarly, as | 


complexion ; 


‘*T am my husband’s only clerk,’’ I replied, 
briefly. ‘We get along very nicely.” 

‘*T like a self-reliant woman,”’ she said, with 
an admiring glance at me that would have cer- 
tainly touched my vanity had I not been slighily 
suspicious of her. ‘‘ Before my mother died,” 


seemed to have a certain respect for me, as the} with a little pathetic fall in her voice, *she 
only lady with whom they were brought in’ taught me to depend upon myself instead of 


contact. 
And, then, the serene peaceful loveliness of the 
valley almost reconciled one to the roughness of 


the town The long sweep of fields, golden with 


waving grain; the timber-banked river winding | 


, others, and I have blessed her for it a thousand 


times.”’ 

‘‘Has your mother been dead long ?”’ 
stupidly. not knowing what to say. 
‘and she turned aside her 

(415) 


I asked, 


‘Only a year,” 
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head. Instead of saying something pretty in ; from the first moment his eyes met her appealing 
sympathy, 1 fell to thinking what a beautiful } ones. 
profile she had ; and, before I had ceased think-} She was unselfish, and made herself useful to 
ing about it, my husband came in. 

‘+ John,” said I, coolly, for I must confess I never 
did relish having: pretty women inquiring: for 
my husband, “here is a lady who wishes to see 


sus in many little ways; always insisting upon 
: remaining in the store while we went out to our 
} meals, and even sometimes assisting me in my 
} light housework. 
you.’ 3 She also took a great interest in the drug-store, 
She arose and looked at him in timid entreaty. ; and would sit for hours with the Dispensatory 
‘T am a jeweler,” she began, evidently speak- ; upon her knee, reading and studying with the 
ing with difficulty. ‘I have to support myself, ; closest attention. 
and, as I am not able to rent a whole building, I 3 About this time, our little town became greatly 
thought—perhaps—as you have such large win- § disturbed over a series of burglaries, so success- 
dows, you might rent one of them reasonably to : ful and mysterious that they baffled the shrewd- 
me. Only a small corner,” she added, looking { est among us. All sorts of crimes—gambling, 
earnestly up into his face, ‘‘just to give me a; drunkenness, street-robbery, murder—we were 
chance. I will be so careful not to be in your } familiar with; but this sudden advent of home- 
way.” $ burglars into our midst astonished us and 
John began asking her questions, and, to my 3 benumbed our faculties. 
dismay, I soon discovered that he was favorably We had slept with wide-open windows and 
considering her proposition. unlocked doors, and in two successive nights 
i tried to catch his attention and caution him } some three thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry 
by one look; but his attention declined to be } and plate was taken from different houses. and 
caught. Then I tried to step on his toe; but he 3 no traces of them could be discovered. 
only moved slightly and said: ‘Beg pardon,” * Miss Halyon was besieged with inquiries in 
without looking at me. I even stooped so low as ; regard to them, but, as none of them were ever 
to give him an undignified *‘ nudge” with my : offered to her for sale, she could give no assist- 
elbow; but, if his left side had been paralyzed, : ance in the search. 
he could not have paid less heed. ‘One winter evening, when the wind was blow- 
And the result was, he then and there rented ; ing and the snow drifting in great heaps about 
that window to that woman for ten dollars a‘ our buildings, Miss Halyon and I were sitting 
month. quietly by the fire in the store, both reading and 
I do not wish to make myself appear ridicu- ; feeling a trifle nervous, a& we were alone—John 
lous; but, of course, I have my faults—who, } having gone to the lodge. 


PREP DAI Ins 


indeed, has not?—and one of them is an unjust} It was about nine o’clock. The train from the 
and unreasonable prejudice against pretty » East had just come in, having been delayed by a 
women. snow-slide in Pyle Cafion, and I was expecting 


Perhaps it is because I am plain myself. Often } to hear the jingling of the sleigh-bells that always 
have I marveled that John ever fell in love with ; announced the arrival at our door of the Wells- 
me; for, besides being plain, my temper is none 3 Fargo Express. 
of the sweetest. But love me he must, for bie The express-office proper was located at the 
sure am] he never married me for my money, 2 old town of Lawrence, a mile distant; but we 
for not a cent had I. } had a branch-office in our store, my husband act- 

But of Miss Halyon. as she gave her name, | } ing as sub-agent under Mr. Wesley, the agent in 
was suspicivus from the first. What I suspected 3 the old town. 

l could not define, even to my own satisfaction. I had always demurred at this, as we had no 
But I watciied her—oh, how I. did watch her! 3 safe, and yet, once in «a while, were compelled 
Every movement, every expression, every act. } to keep large sums of money in the store for a 

1 have a great bump of caution, however, and } day or night, which always threw a weight on 
1 flatter myself she never perceived she was the $ my mind. 
object of secret concern on my part. ’ Suddenly the door opened, and, before I could 

I must confess that her conduct was admir- ; turn, a man’s voice exclaimed abruptly : 
able. She was always quiet and unobtrusive;;} ‘‘Is there any express for D. P. Hazen?” 
deferential alike to John and me; attended $ | arose and went forward. 
strictly to business, and never received company. ?- _ A small slim man stood near the door, which 

\fter a couple of months. I began to like her, he had just closed. He was thinly covered with 
and, as for. John, | fancy he liked and pitied her 3 freshly-fallen snow. He could have been well 
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would have passed him a hundred times and not } morning.”’ 


have noticed him; and, if anybody had called : 
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You } — that [ will call to see him to-morrow 


He bowed courteously to us both and went out 


your attention to him on the one-hundredth occa- ; into the bitter stormy night, leaving me almost 


sion that you passed him, you would have sworn } 


that you had never seen him before. 

This is the best description I can give of him. 
If I had lived in the same house with him fifty 
years, I think I could give no better. 

‘Hazen ?”’ said I, reflectively. ‘‘No; I think 
not.”” 


‘Please be sure,’’ said he, quietly ; and, while ; 
I went to look on the book, he advanced and } 
’ visit to my husband. All he asked of us was to 


seated himself by the stove. 


Miss Halyon drew aside slightly, as though : 
she did not relish such close proximity to a} 


stranger, I thought; and I smiled as I reflected ° 


that she would not notice such trifles when she ? 


had lived six months in Lawrence. 

‘“‘Nothing for Hazen,’ said I, aloud, as I 
resumed my seat near him. 

“That is strange,” 
“T fully expected a package.” 

“It will doubtless be here to-morrow,” [3 





dazed. 
‘* How did he know I had a husband 2”’ | asked 


; Miss Halyon, shivering and drawing nearer to 


the fire. 

‘“* He seems to know a good deal,”’ she replied, 
thoughtfully. And then we dropped the subject, 
but «D. P. Hazen, Private Detective,’ was not 
out of my mind one minute that entire evening. 

However, I was slightly reassured after his 


be allowed to loiter about the store and watch 
everyone who came in on express-business. 
“‘There are parties living in this valley,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ who, sooner or later, will come here and 
} send a package to a certain address, and I must 
see them, to be able to identify them. They 


;may come within a week, and they may not 
returned he, reflectively.{ come for a month; but to this office they will 


; be sure to come, as it is nearer the depot—and 
: right here I must stay. I will wander about 


remarked, carelessly, resuming my reading, for } town and try to ferret out something in regard 
he did not seem worth much attention. 3 to these recent burglaries, just for recreation,” 
“I beg your pardon,” said he, quietly ; and, ; he added, smiling his weary smile, that never 
as I looked up inquiringly, he took a small } seemed to have any mirth in it. 

square card from his case and handed it to me. > At the close of two days, that fellow knew 


I found written on it, in fine beautiful chirogra- the name and reputation of every man, woman, 





phy: 
& Co., Chicago.” 
I lifted my eyes involuntarily to his,- and ? 


found that he was quietly regarding me with a ; their wives. 


“D. P. Hazem Private Detective, W. F. and child in Lawrence, 


He knew the boy who 


; played the best game of baseball, the girl who 


had the biggest doll, and the men who abused 
He knew that a little band of 


sphinx-like face. I felt the blood recede from sheep grazed, at night, away up on the side 


my cheeks. 


3 of the hills—so far, that the “ tinkle, tinkle’’ 


Could it be that anything was wrong with the $} of their musical bells could not be heard down 


company’s business so far as we were concerned? 
But no; impossible. What could be wrong? 
And yet—oh, why, why did the man look at me 
with such grave questioning eyes? 

‘“‘T am happy to meet you,” I murmured, and 
my voice sounded oddly to my own ears. ‘You 
come on business connected with—with—” 

‘‘ With a robbery of Wells-Fargo Express,”’ he 
replied, without moving his eyes from my face. 
«Tt lies between this town and Upham.” 

“JT have heard nothing of it,’ I faltered, 
confused by that horrible fear—many an inno- 


cent person has known it—that I was going { not to be won. 





in the valley. 

He laughed about the many petitions we had 
sent to Washington for the removal of the post- 
office from the old town to the new, and the 
many times we had been disappointed. 

All our little hobbies and scandals were an 
open secret to him: in short, he knew all about 
our town and its people, and all about every 
other town in Oregon. 

He entertained us, those long winter evenings, 
with personal reminiscences and detective-stories 
that won our hearts, despite their secret resolves 
There was a hotel he desired to 


to be accused of something of which I was guilt- ; watch, which could only be seen from my kitchen 


less. 
‘Probably not,” replied Mr. Hazen, indiffer- 
ently, vising and buttoning his great-coat. 


say nothing about it. 





“Tt? 


has been kept a secret, and—you will do well to; 
Tell your husband ’’—as ; table. 


carelessly as though he had known me all his life ; 3 


window, and another which was only visible 
from my bed-room; so that it came to pass that 
a private detective lounged in my home, fell 
asleep on my sofa, and dined sometimes at my 


And, what is more, he made himself so agree- 
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able—was so courteous and unselfish—that we ? 
all liked him and reposed perfect confidence in ‘ 
him, except perhaps Miss Halyon, who tried ; 


to avoid his company. 
One evening, she and I were alone in the 


store. Mr. Hazen had been away somewhere ; 
in the valley for a couple of days, and John : 


was at the lodge. 

Miss Halyon had been trying to persuade me 
to go to bed, as I was not feeling very well. 
Everything was so quiet, that we both started 
when the telephone suddenly pealed out our 


call. We had no switch-board, and each office 3 
had a separate call, ours being three short rings. ; 


9? 


‘‘How it startled me!’ exclaimed Miss Hal- 
yon, turning pale. ‘I wouldn’t answer it, 
Mrs. Austin; it is probably a dispatch, and you 
cannot go out such a night as this.”’ 

I remember I laughed as I shook my head 
and went around behind the prescription-case 
and gave the answering ring. 

“Hullo!” said a sharp quick voice, which 
seemed faintly familiar to me, though I knew 
I had never heard it over the wire before. 

‘Hullo!’ I replied. 

There was a slight hesitation, and then “Is 
that you?’’ said the voice, with a significant 
emphasis. 

As I was not above a little joke through the 
telephone, I instantly responded in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘Ts everything all right ?” 

“All right.” 

«Has anything come?’ eagerly. 

“Yes,” said I, rather doubtfully, fearful that 
was going too far with my joke. 

‘‘When shall it be? To-night?”’ 

‘«‘When shall what be?’ | cried, bursting out 
laughing. ‘‘And who in the world are you, 
anyhow? And what are you talking about?” 

There was an exclamation that sounded like 


— 


an oath, and then ‘‘ Who are you?’’ exclaimed 3 


my interlocutor, savagely. ‘‘If you have fooled 
me, by heaven I’ll make you regret it!” 

‘“‘T shall very likely regret it, then,”’ I replied, 
still laughing: ‘‘for I have certainly fooled you 
in first-class style.” 

«There was another terrible oath, and then the 
instrument was closed violently. 

Somehow, this little incident impressed me 
deeply. I could not banish it from my mind 
during the whole evening. Who was my ques- 
tioner? And for whom did he mistake me? 

Our store was the principal telephone-office. 
In the old town of Lawrence, a mile distant, 
there were instruments only in the livery-stable 
and in the doctor’s effice; and, in I]man, three 


oor 


TELEPHONE. 
miles down the valley, one in the drug-store 
and another in the warehouse. 

Through which of these had those questions 
been asked? | sat down and looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. Miss Halyon laughed, and declared 
it was someone playing a joke on me; but, 
though I tried hard to regard it in that light, 
my mind was still uneasy. 

I was finally aroused from my reverie by the 
, entrance of a customer, who desired an ounce 

} of chloroform for toothache. 

I smiled as I went to the poison-closet; for, 
only a few moments before John’s departure for 
the lodge, we both had occasion to go to this 
> closet at the same time, and John.said, tapping 
: the chloroform-bottle with his pencil: 

3 “I declare, I haven't sold a drop of chloro- 
3 form for a month!’ 

: “Nor I,” I returned, laughing. “Only see 
} how thick the dust is on the bottle.” 

And now, so soon after this conversation, 
I had a call for it. 

I opened the door of the closet carefully, and 
} the bell attached gave its little sharpclear “ting. 
ting’’ to remind me that I was about to handle 
$ poisons. I took down the chloroform-bottle and 
’ had my lips already pursed up to blow off the dust, 
: when, to my astonishment, I perceived that there 

was no dust on it. Even the stopper was clean, 
and, what was more, a few drops of the liquid 
had trickled down, staining the label and settling 
; on the shelf. 
’ I was certainly surprised at this; but I imme- 
; diately reflected that John must have sold some 
3 just before going out, and I soon forgot all about 
>it; nor did I think to speak to him of it when 
> he came home. 
; About ten o’clock the following morning, John 


a aa 


* came into my room, where I was sitting with 
; Miss Halyon, with an open telegram in his 
; hand. 
“T have just received a dispatch,” said he, 
3 glancing at his watch, ‘calling me to Pendleton 
} on business connected with this express-robbery, 
and I have barely time to catch the train. If 
only Hazen were here. I don’t understand their 
sending for me. Will you be afraid to remain 
alone with Miss Halyon?”’ 
‘‘N-no,” returned I, doubtfully. For I was 
a veritable coward. 
“JT would not go on any less important 
business,”’ said John, looking worried and per- 
3 plexed. ‘But this must be attended to. Be 


‘careful that everything is locked up safely, and 
do not forget that there are ten thousand dollars 
3 in gold in the house.” 


} Miss Halyon gave a little cry. 
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“Oh, do you think it safe to leave so much?’ } ~The bell again tinkled out the call of the drug- 

she asked. ‘store at Ilman, and almost instantly came the 
“Oh, yes,” said John, smiling. ‘Nobody ; reply. 

knows it is here. It came by express, this} ‘‘!’ll see if it works all right,” said 1, think- 

morning. Put it in your pillow,’ he added, ; ing it would do no harm to listen once. 

turning to me; ‘and do not forget it for a; As 1 put the tube to my ear, I was startled to 

moment.”’ : hear the sharp quick tones I had heard the pre- 
Shortly after his departure, Miss Halyon asked ; vious night exclaim : 

me coaxingly if | would make a chocolate cake, “ Hullo !* 

a delicacy of which she was particularly fond. “ Hullo:’’—and, to my still greater astonish- 
‘{ will light the fire for you,” she cried, ; ment, | recognized Miss Halyon’s voice. 

gayly. ‘‘And then I will stay in the store, ‘* Well?” said the man’s tones, sharply. 

and, if anyone come in—which isn’t likely, this “It’s the right person this time, Ned,” said 

dull day—I’ll call you. Come, now—isn’t that. ; Miss Halyon, with a low soft laugh. 

fair ?”’ I had now certainly satisfied myself that the 
She looked so bright and lovely, that I involun- 3 instrument ‘ worked” well, and should have 

tarily put my arm around her and kissed her. ceased listening to a private conversation; but 
“Who could resist you?’ I asked, laughing. } something held me spell-bound. 

‘“T suppose I must do it, to please you. But the “How did you come to get me into such a 

kitchen is so far back, it takes a long time to scrape last night?’ demanded the man, savagely. 

call me when anyone is waiting.” “Oh,” said Miss Halyon, again laughjng, but 
With a merry retort, she ran away to build } very slyly this time, ‘“‘I couldn’t get her off to 

a fire. And, presently, when the stove was hot, ; bed last night, to save me. Usually, I have only 

I donned my white apron and'went out, prepared } to suggest such a thing, and she takes me at my 


nnn nnn rn nnn 


for a good hour’s baking. ’ word ; but last night—just because I made sure 
A man was standing at the half-open door, it would be all right—it was a complete failure. 
with a long box ‘on his arms. ¢ almost jumped out of my dress when you did 


“Your husband sent me to the express-office } ring and she went to the telephone.” 
fur a telephone,”’ said he, ‘and told me fur to} ‘Curse a ‘she,’ anyhow!”’ returned the voice, 


§ 


put it up in your bed-room.” : Vindictively. ‘I'd rather try to manage a man 
I then recollected that John had ordered ; any time.” 
another instrument from San Francisco, to be put “T got her off to bake a cake about half an 


in our chamber for greater convenience at night. ; hour ago, so it’s all clear now, Ned. He has 

By some mistake, this had come by Pacific} gone to Pendleton, in response to a telegram 

Express, instead of Wells-Fargo. ; from Jule. 1t’’—with a mysterious emphasis— 
Our bed-room opened into the kitchen, so ; ‘came this morning, and I telegraphed Jule to 

I threw open the door, showed the man where 3 send for him.” 

to put the telephone, and then resumed my “‘We must do it to-night, then !”’ 


occupation. ‘Oh, of course; to-night ut half-past eleven.’’ 
Probably half an hour had passed, and I was; ‘+ What are you going to give her?” 

just frosting the top layer of my cake, when “Chloroform.” 

a loud ring told me that the man had succeeded I now understood so much of the diabolical 


in connecting this instrument with the others } scheme on foot that I could stand only by lean- 
on the circuit. Not having a switch-board, one } ing heavily against the wall. Theshock was ter- 
instrument could not be rung without all on the 3 rible. A cold perspiration stood all over my face, 
line ringing at the same time. Thus, when 3 and there was a horrible ringing in my ears; 
Number One called Number Two, the ring was but I strained them until I heard every word. 
heard by Number Three—who, if so disposed, ‘« Are you just going to give her enough to put 
could listen and overhear a whole conversation ; her to sleep, or—”’ 
not intended for his ears. ; A significant pause completed the sentence. 
John had very strictly forbidden me ever to: ‘ ‘Or,’ I think,” said Miss Halyon, with a 
listen to the dialogues of others, and I had always ; horrible laugh that made me turn cold. *I 


arr 


been careful to obey him. § stole enough chloroform yesterday, so that's all 
“Ts it all right?” I asked, running into the $ right.”’ 
room, spatula in hand. » ‘Everything will be ready, then, at half-past 


“T reckon so,” replied the man, dubiously, } eleven.” 


scratching his head. ‘I heerd the thing ring.”’ “Yes; be at the back door at that time 
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exactly. Have the sleigh in the alley. Bring ; glass of wine with me, clinking her glass against 


our disguises to the house, so we can dress with 
the aid of my lady's mirror. We will reach Mea- 
cham’s in time for the morning train, and no one 
will ever dream that the old farmer and his wife 
have got ten thousand dollars at the bottom of 
their basket of eggs. Ah!—hush!—’’ she 
exclaimed, hurriedly—* someone is coming in!’ 

I heard first one instrument and then the 
other close; yet I stood there with the tube 
glued to my ear, too numb and bewildered to 
move, until suddenly the old Irishman spoke: 

‘‘Shure, mum, does she wurrk ?”’ 

I started as if I had been shot, and almost 
shrieked aloud, so great was the shock of hear- 
ing a human voice at my side; for, in the awful 
horror of the last few moments, | had forgotten 
that I was not alone. 

But I controlled myself as well as I could, and 
closed the instrument. 

‘Yes, it works all right,”’ I said, hurriedly, 
drawing such hard short breaths I could only 


speak with difficulty. «‘ You can go now. Please then replace the bottle where you find it. If 


go at once, so | can lock the door and go in the 
store,’ I added; for I knew, if a customer had 
come in, Miss Halyon would come for me. 

As soon as the old man had shouldered his 
tools and stumbled out the back gate, I ran to 
the side board and hastily drained a glass of 
wine, that soon brought the blood back to my 
face. 1 had just time to get into the kitchen and 
resume my work, when Miss Halyon entered. 

I was sorely afraid my countenance would 
betray my knowledge of the fearful crime she 
was plotting, but I summoned all my courage to 
my aid, and bravely looked her full in the face. 

“A boy wants some chloroform,” she said, 
smiling serenely and holding a little bottle airily 
toward me. 

‘And couldn’t you find it?’ I asked, care- 
lessly ; but my eyes fell, unable to meet hers. 

“No,” she said, with a merry laugh. “I 
looked every place. Is the cake finished ?”’ 

I nodded, and took the bottle, shrinking invol- 
untarily as I touched her cool slim hand—the 
hand that had clasped mine in friendship, and 
which once I had even kissed when it ministered 
to my suffering in sickness; the hand that was, 
in a few hours, to murder me. 

How I managed to control myself that she 
might suspect nothing, while suffering such an 
agony of doubt as to what course would be best 
to pursue, I do not know. But, now that I come 
to think of it, I fancy she was so occupied with 
the desire to throw me entirely off guard, that 
she did not notice my nervousness at all. 

We ate luncheon together, and she drank a 


mine with the charming abandon of a little 
» bacchante. 
. «Here's to your future happiness !’’ she said, 
looking at me over her glass, with a laughing 
; demon in her beautiful eyes. 
; After luncheon, she always took a long walk 
} over the crisp frozen fields. On this day, as soon 
; as she was out of sight, I ran like some wild thing 
} across the street, to a neighbor. Mr. Brown 
’ was a warm friend of my husband’s, and, to 
3 my inexpressible relief, he listened with credent 
; ear to my unreasonable story. 
$ ‘‘It certainly seems improbable,” he said, 
i thoughtfully, when I had finished, ‘‘that such 
; a diabolical plot could have been formed against 
$ you by Miss Halyon. But I will talk to a few 
g of your friends about it, and you shall hear from 
; me in an hour or two hours. In the meantime, 
$ try to find the chloroform she has secreted ; and, 
3 if you find it, pour out all but enough to give it 
$the required odor and fill it up with water; 
3 you do find it,’ he added, gravely, *‘ you are 
} in serious danger; but I will save you.” 
$ At my agitated entreaty, he accompanied me 
} to Miss Halyon’s room, which was in a private 
boarding-house. Her room was locked. We 
were, of course, forced to take the landlady into 
our confidence ; and, after trying at least a dozen 
keys, we found one which opened her door. 
After a careful search of about ten minutes, 
I found, in a corner of a bureau-drawer, a small 
3 bottle filled with a colorless liquid. I removed 
¢ the stopper and smelled the contents. 
; It was chloroform ! 
; ‘““My dear Mrs. Austin,’ said Mr. Brown, 
j turning very white, “‘run home and compose 
¢ yourself, before that fiend returns. Mrs. 
’ Jenkins and I will arrange this little bottle 
{so that the contents could not harm a fly. 
; Make some excuse and come to my house in 
two hours, and I will have my plans all ready.” 
I gladly obeyed. 
I was sitting by the fire, quietly embroidering, 
; when Miss Halyon returned. 
3 ‘“‘T wonder where Mr. Hazen is,’’ she said, 
§ carelessly, flinging her shawl over a chair. 
' I started, despite my efforts to the contrary. 
§ Where, indeed? Oh, if he were only here now! 
’ Why had I not thought of him before? And 
-he had never liked or trusted Miss Halyon, 
I reflected, nor she him. 
‘ But it was too late now; and, besides, I had 
° not the slightest idea as to his whereabouts. 
* But, all that day, I watched and hoped for his 
; coming. 
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a yawn. 


‘‘As business is dull,”’ I said, carelessly throw- ; 


ing Miss Halyon’s shawl about my shoulders, 
««T will run over and get Mrs. Brown to teach 
me that new stitch. You can call me, if you 
need me.” 

Miss Halyon nodded—with a look of relief, 
I fancied—and I hastened over to my neighbor’s. 

“Well,” said Mr. Brown, smiling encourag- 
ingly at me as I entered his presence, “ every- 
thing is nicely arranged. Be seated, my dear, 
while I tell you about it. First of all, I rode 
down to Hall’s drug-store at Ilman. 
was alone and could give me no clue. 


could not be quite positive as to the exact time; 
was out about half an hour, leaving in charge 
a new clerk whom he has had only three or four 
days. We are all convinced that this is the man. 


He is short and stout, with strikingly black hair } 
Now, listen: : 
Exert yourself to act as if nothing unusual had ; 


and mustache, but light eyes. 


occurred; you are a strong woman, and I feel 
sure you can do it. Go to bed at the usual time 
and feign sleep. 


breathe deeply and heavily, then gradually more 
faintly, until she thinks all safe. I will watch 
with a dozen men, and, the instant anyone enters 
your house, we will surround it and seize him.”’ 

I was appalled by this plan, but was ashamed 
to confess it; and, after reflecting a moment, 
I told him that I was sure I could carry out 
his instructions faithfully.. I fear his little com- 
plimentary allusion to the strength of my mind 
buoyed me up. 


At this moment, Miss Halyon’s clear voice | 
came ringing across the street, and I ran home } 
to find several customers in the store, to wait } 


upon whom kept me busy fully an hour. 

The short winter afternoon wore away. 
I shivered more than once as darkness came 
on; but I had now fully made up my mind 


to carry out the difficult part assigned me. ; 


I waxed exceedingly cheerful on the thought 
that I was soon to become a heroine; my cool- 
ness and self-possession came back to my aid, 
and I grew remarkably brave and independent. 

The evening passed quietly. Mise Halyon 
read aloud in a clear even voice that never once 
At nine o'clock, she 


faltered, while [ knitted. 
suggested that we should retire. 
and thus gained twenty minutes. 
yawning, and went sleepily about the store, 
counting up the sales, making some entries in 
the book, ete., ete. 


Then I arose, 
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As the clock struck three, I arose, feigning 


Mr. Hall : 
He said } 
he was out between ten o’clock and noon, but ° 


The girl will then, probably, ; 
chloroform you, and you must soon begin to ; 


I put her off, ° 
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$ Just as I was closing the doors, a man came 
‘in for some fluid extract of digitalis. 
I went to the poison-closet, and, as I opened 
$the door, I received instantly the impression 
$ that something inside had been changed. This 
; was important, and I racked my brain to dis- 
$ cover what it was. By the time I had filled 
‘a small bottle with digitalis and labeled it, 
; I knew what had happened: On a shelf which 
’ held only ounce bottles, all of which were 
‘ labeled ‘Poison!’’ in scarlet letters on green 
$ background, one bottle had been removed and 
the others pushed along so as to conceal its 
removal. 

I ran my eye over the shelf and then over 
a list of the poisons it contained, said list being 
tacked on the inside of the door. I turned cold 
with an awful terror: for the bottle removed 
contained one of the deadliest known poisons— 
hydrocyanie acid. 

I instantly reflected, however, that it was not 
as bad as chloroform, as she could not give it to 
me unless I drank something; and when, soon 
after the man departed, she offered me a glass 
of sherry, I politely declined. 

It just was half-past ten o’clock when I at last 
lay down in my bed, with what feelings the reader 
}can perhaps imagine. Presently, I began to 

feign sleep, and attempted my first snore; it 

sounded so forced and unnatural to my own ears, 
that I almost laughed aloud. 

I thought better of it, however, and snored 
placidly away with all my might—first a long 
snore, then » short one, then a sigh, etc.— until 
at last I began to fear I might snore myself out, 

; and was beginning to ‘fill in’’ with little sleepy 
; murmurs and moans when suddenly there was 
a movement—and a soft damp cloth was thrown 
over my face. 

An awful silence followed. I lay perfectly 
' quiet ; but, when I reflectedthat she thought she 
; was giving me chloroform, while I knew she was 
giving me water, that terrible hysterical inclina- 
* tion to laugh again seized me. But again I con- 
quered it and faithfully followed my instructions. 
* The clock had struck eleven sometime before, and 

a dreamy sensation was stealing over me, when 

suddenly she removed the cloth, saturated it 
; again, and instantly pressed it tightly all over 
my nostrils and mouth. 

This meant suffocation if not chloroforming, 
and I became so violently angry, in spite of my 
dulled senses, that, with one bound, I darted up 
in bed and dashed the bottle out of her hand. 

“Good heaven!’ I cried. “Don’t you think 
» I’ve got enough? It’s only water, anyhow!” 
$ She uttered a shriek of mortal terror and 
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sprang backward off the bed; and, as she fell, { teeth she gasped: ‘‘ For—his—sake!’’ and, so 
I saw her thrust her hand in her bosom. But? gasping, died. 
1 thought nothing of it—for, just then, I saw; And the man for whom she sold her soul? 
something else: a man had entered stealthily, ; He is serving a life-sentence in the penitentiary ; 
and now, with a terrible oath, he dashed at} and perhaps—who knows?—there are_ times 
me. : when he envies the lot of the beautiful girl who 
But, as I fell, there came a shout and a rush ; sleeps in a lonely grave in the shadow of the 
of many feet, and I knew I was saved. For } Blue Mountains, and who would have been a 
& moment only, I lost consciousness; but, even happy honored woman had she never met him— 


in that short time, I perceived, when my mind ; who was none other than ‘‘D. P. Hazen, Private 


became clear, that something terrible had taken 
place : 

On the floor, prone, breathing slowly and 
laboriously, lay Miss Halyon. There was a thick 
froth about her mouth, and her eyes were pro- 
truded and staring with an agony which no words 
can describe. 

‘‘What is it?’ I cried, staggering to her and 
immediately forgetting everything but her terri- 
ble suffering. 

A dozen men were standing around; but 
kneeling beside her was the one for whom she 
had risked her life. 

‘God only knows what she has taken,” he 
said to me, brokenly. ‘‘She’s threatened to 


kill herself a huncre? times. ‘ They’ve gone } 


for the doctor—oh, if he would only come—only 
come !”’ 

“Great heaven!’’ cried |1—for, in bending 
over her, that awful odor of bitter almonds, 
which every druggist knows, had come to my 


. : A sata 
nostrils—‘‘ she has taken hydrocyanie acid! : 


she will be dead in a moment!” 

Her glazing eyes turned to me-and an awful 
convulsion shook her frame; but, in that last 
look, I réad an agonized appeal for pardon. 
Her purple lips parted, and through her set 
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: Detective.” 
’ By pretending to be in Wells-Fargo’s employ, 
~ he had become familiar with every corner of our 
: store and home. He confessed that he had been 
}in Lawrence, under a different disguise, before 
; Miss Halyon came, and had burglarized private 
; houses, and Miss Halyon had sent the valuables 
;away under our very eyes. We remembered 
$ when too late the many packages we had 
} expressed for her to New York. By feigning 
a desire to learn the drug-business, he had 
worked his way into the store in the neighboring 
; town, where his accomplice could keep him 
3 informed, without arousing suspicion, of all that 
. transpired in Lawrence, which could in any way 
regard their plans. 

I tell my husband that the moral to this story is 
that a man should never befriend a lovely woman 
against his wife’s wishes and prejudices: in 
reply, he only shrugs his shoulders and looks 
. scornful. 

But there is a moral in the fate of the girl 
who lies with folded hands in an unknown 
grave, where only the night-wind makes its sor- 
rowful moan, and 
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“The pine, dropping burrs in the sweet autumn weather. 
Sadly and softly its rosary tells." 
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B. HEATH. 


Buicut hangs o’er the fairest flowers, 
Sunny mornings end in showers, 
Golden clouds at eve of day 

Change full soon to sombre gray ; 
Paths that glow with rosy light 

Lead to deepest, darkest night ; 

Hope is always marred by fear, 
Disappointments ’wait us here. 


Through the portals of each home 
Soon or late a change will come: 
Dear ones labored for in pain 
Turn aside to lesser gain, 

Deaf to sighs and blind to tears, 
Careless of the love of years ; 

Or, perchance, the loved of all 
Stands where darkest shadows fall. 


Goals which seemed to hold within 
Treasures that we hoped to win, 
Reached at last, are cold and bare 
Of the comforts promised there— 
Empty of their promised bliss, 
Vapid as a dreamer’s kiss, 

All the light within them gone, 
Shining somewhere farther on. 


Oh, for wings to waft us higher ! 
Oh, for hearts that can aspire, 
Hope that will not be deferred, 


; Buoyant as a summer bird, 
; Eyes to view the ‘‘ promised land”’ 
§ Where the waiting mansions stand, 


Faith to see what God above 
Gives the children of His love ! 
,. 
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aJET Johnson be ready to; *‘1 am very glad you took the liberty, and | 


take me out in half an } trust you will have a pleasant evening, Mr. 
hour,” said Mr. Bick- Bickester said, as he rose to go out. ‘As for 


ester to the servant who me, I have a duty of entertainment to perform at 
answered the parlor’ the club to-night; and duty is not always the 


bell. ‘ greatest pleasure, you know, if it is supposed to 
A cloud fell over the $ bring the highest happiness. In this instance, 
fair face of his wife. ; I am certain, both the pleasure and the highest 


“Are you going out ; happiness would be secured by foregoing the 
this evening?” she asked, and the disappoint-‘ duty and remaining at home with three such 
ment in her voice was perhaps not unmixed with companions. However, I trust to have that. 
reproof. : privilege on many future occasions. Count 

‘Yes; there is to be quite a famous guest at ; Dubois, consider the house yours while you 
the club to-night,’ he said; ‘some English } remain with us. Any friend of Mr. De Forest's 
swell, and we are to give him a supper, and then { is welcome. Good;evening, gentlemen; au 
a party of us go to the opera. It is something 1 > revoir, madame.” 


must not fail to do my share of—this entertain- Hugh Bickester little dreamed how fully Count 

ing business, you know, Clarice.” ’ Dubois would carry out the privilege accorded 
«It must be very delightful to be entertained,”’ ‘ him by his host. 

she said, sarcastically. ‘I would like to realize; ‘‘Oh, yes; it was a very pleasant evening. 

it myself.” as such evenings go,’ Clarice told her husband. 


* «Well, isn’t De Forest coming around to prac- : when he asked her if she was well entertained 
tice with you? I saw him to-day, and told him * during his absence. ‘‘ Mr. De Forest played bet- 
to come. I don’t want you to get lonesome; ° ter than usual, and he brought a beautiful com- 
and you know I am very liberal with you. I: position with him—something new, for piano and 
don’t know another fellow with a handsome wife } violin. And, best of all, Count Dubois sang. He 
who is as glad to have his friends entertain her, } has a marvelous tenor voice, which affected me 


and be entertained by her, as | am.”’ ; powerfully. I could not restrain the tears when 
‘““Oh, yes; I know that,’ Mrs. Bickester ; he sang one song. Mr. De Forest tells me he is 
answered, with a weary little sigh. ‘‘ But some- ; the last of a very old family in France—the sole 


times a wife is so foolish, you know, as to prefer 
her husband to her husband’s friends. How-} him a competence.” 
ever, I would be the last woman on earth to want ‘« And he has come to America to seek a rich 
you to stay at home one evening, or one hour, ; wife? He is very shrewd—he will, of course, 
against your own inclinations. ‘There is the bell } succeed,’’ laughed Hugh. ‘Scores of heiresses 
—no doubt it is De Forest and his violin.’ will be glad to lay their fortunes at his feet, in 
It was De Forest with his violin, and accom- ; exchange for his title.”’ 
panied by a strikingly handsome man, whom he ‘ ‘** But he could not give his title to a score of 
introduced as Count Dubois. ‘ them ~ery well,” Clarice responded. ‘And Mr. 
«I took the liberty of bringing my friend with { De Forest tells me he has a rumantic history ; he 
me,’ he ssid to Mr. and Mrs. Bickester, as he lost the idol of his heart—a young girl whom 
placed his violin at the end of the piano, ‘‘ with- § he was to wed—just before they were to have 
out waiting to ask permission. The count only ‘ been married. That was ten years ago, and he 
arrived this afternoon from an extended tour of‘ has been a restless wanderer ever since, and 
the States; and I did not wish to neglect the never taken the least interest in womankind. 
kind invitation extended to me to-day by the hos- ; Isn’t it sad?” 
pitable host of this mansion, and J] felt sure I; “Very, if true, and a harmless little story at 
could not better entertain my friend than to ‘ all events,’ Mr. Bickester replied. ‘He is evi- 
bring him here into the presence of the charm-; dently a very highly cultivated fellow, and a 
ing hostess.” j very handsome man. We are quite fortunate in 
(423) 


possessor of the title and the estate, which yields 
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being the first to entertain him. No doubt, hea crowd about him. He grew more devoted to 
will become the sensation ere long, and charming the club. He craved excitement. He never 
Mrs. Bickester will be more than ever the envied ; took her out now for an evening at the theatre 
of her sex, for having been the first to feed the alone, and a cozy supper afterward, as in the 
lion.” sold days. It must be a theatre-party now, where 
Clarice smiled a sad little smile. ;he was the escort of some other lady, she 
‘Charming Mrs. Bickester asks for no honors 3 the recipient of some other gallant’s attention. 
of that kind, and for no notoriety in connection } If she complained, he called her attention to the 
with foreign counts or society lions,’’ she said. } fact that he was quite as liberal with her as he 
“She would much prefer to have her name} was with himself. He invited gentlemen to the 
spoken only in connection with her husband’s.’’ } house, and was glad to have her entertain them. 
“And his spoken only in connection with 3 Of course he could not always remain at home; a 
hers? A couple noted for their conjugal devo- : man in business and in society had a thousand 
tion? That cannot be in these days, my dear, $ things to take his time and attention. If he 
when society demands so much of husband and provided for his family, paid all bills without 
wife in different directions. Were we dwelling ; objection, and never left his wife to mope 
in Arcadia, clothed in fig-leaves and sustained { at home alone, what complaint could she make? 
by falling fruit and running brooks, we could; Surely none, save that of a starving heart: 
afford to forget the whole world and live for; But there is no law of the statutes or of society 
each other only, with ‘Love is enough’ for our ; which enables a woman to gain redress for wrongs 
motto. But we dwell in a hard and practical ; of this kind. 
age. Society is composed of wheels within} Perhaps there was no real wrong in the matter 
wheels. I am dependent upon Jones, Smith, } at this juncture. We must make allowances for 
and. Brown for success in my business. Conse- } inherited natures. Hugh Bickester was the son 
quently I must not offend Mrs: Jones or Mrs.‘ of an ambitious and unhappy politician, who 
Smith or Mrs. Brown; in fact, I must be gallant ; fought his way from obscurity to notoriety, and 
and compliment them when we meet, and you 3 died, leaving his only child the inheritance of 
must be as charming as possible to them all. } his ambitious propensities, his restlessness and 
The more popular you are every way, the better ‘ craving for excitement, and his selfish blind- 
for me. If we care for nobody. nobody cares ; ness to the smaller duties of life which lie so 
for us. And this reminds me that Harry Gray : close we often overlook them. 
and his wife are getting up a theatre-party for} He had, like many men, been wild in his pur- 
this evening, and have asked us and any of our ; suit of a lovely woman, until he made her wholly 
friends to join them. Suppose I drop around} his own. Then he had become accustomed to 
and invite De Forest and Dubois?” the thought of possession, and, while he was con- 
Another shadow flitted across the face of Mrs. $ tent and satisfied with his choice, other aims, 
Bickester as this proposition was made; but she ; objects, and pleasures, aside from his home, 
assented readily, and Hugh went out to hunt up $ became necessary to his happiness. 
his musical friend and the count. ; Clarice often exhibited a lack of tact in her 
Clarice had thought she and Hugh might } management of him, which a more worldly woman 
enjoy a delightful téte-i-téte evening at home would have avoided. She complained of the 
that night, but she gave up the idea now. She } change from lover to husband—of the absence of 
had been married five years, and to her the 3 his former interest in her; and a man never is 
love and romance of the union were unabated, } won over by complaints, especially if it is his wife 
undimmed. Indeed, she loved her husband far ; who makes them. 
better, more passionately, than when she had; And she questioned him. when he went out, and 
married him. } when he returned, concerning his whereabouts 
She had been a belle in her first season, he } and actions; and a man never enjoys or is made 
some eight years her senior. He had wooed her } better by this espionage of his conduct, espe- 
with ardent devotion, and won her away from a ; cially one who for many years has lived a life of 
throng of eager suitors. She loved him er freedom. 
with a young girl's timid love; she worshiped} Hugh Bickester took especial pains to see that 


nr 





him now, with an awakened woman’s deep pas- ; Clarice was never left alone, but he showed no 
sion. . But, while her home and her domestic } return of his old passing devotion to his home, 
joys became each year more satisfying to Clarice, ; which had blessed her early married life. And 
she saw with alarm Hugh’s growing distaste for } though now healmost invariably announced where 
quiet evenings and simple pleasures. He wanted { he was to pass his time, and how, when absent 
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from Clarice, which subi her questioning } 
unnecessary, his absences were more frequent } 
and prolonged, and the term ‘domestic happi- : 
ness’? seemed one of mocking derision to 
Clarice. She was unhappy, but she was not a 
woman to sit and pine and grieve. 

She preferred the society of her husband to ! 
that of all the world beside; but, if she could not ° 
have it, she accepted the society of the agree- 
able men who were ever ready to do her homage. 
Among them, Count Dubois was foremost. 
Handsome, cultured, magnetic, the possessor of 
a thrilling tenor voice and an inflection whose } 
every expression was a caress, he was a danger- 
ous companion for most women. But, sheltered 3 
behind her great love for her husband, Clarice ; 
seemed to be proof against all his fascinations. 
She admired him, she enjoyed his society, she } 
was thrilled by his singing, but her heart was 
untouched. ; 
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While Count Dubois? He was growing madly, 
fiercely, hopelessly in love with the fair 
unhappy woman with whom he was thrown so } 
constantly by the oft-expressed desire of her } 
husband. g 

When he first became aware of the danger of ‘ 
the sentiment which was dawning in his breast, 
let us do him the justice to say that he made ; 
a resolve to avoid and fly temptation. He; 
remained a whole week away from the Bickes- ' 
ters’, and then. Hugh hunted him up and insisted 
upon his going home to dinner with him. 

“We are perfectly forlorn without you,” he } 
said. ‘We made up a theatre-party last even- } 
ing, and half a dozen fair ladies were disconso- ; 
late because you were not of the number. Mrs. $ 
Bickester was cross-questioned by each lady } 
separately, and obliged to confess her utter ; 
ignorance of your whereabouts. Now, I don’t } 
want this to occur again, my dear count, while 
you are in the city. See that you report here 
at least twice a week.” 

What could a man, a Frenchman, do, under 
those circumstances? Madly in love with 
the wife, and urged—nay, commanded—by the 
husband to seek her presence, he, of course, } 
cast his scruples to the wind and plunged into 
the exciting game of love. Very carefully, very } 
slowly, very systematically, he laid his plans to } 
win the heart of the wife from her husband. ; 
He made slow progress; but he was so madly { 
in love, he felt he could afford to wait. 

Hugh Bickester frequented the club more and - 
more, and was less and less at his own fireside, 
and, when he was at home, he invariably wanted 
a crowd about him. It was more than six 
months from the time when Count Dubois first 


; ment when she spoke those words. 


tion to feel troubled. 





entered ‘the Bickester Deni that husband and 
wife sat alone in their handsome parlors again. 
Hugh glanced at his watch. 
‘**T must be off,’ he said; 
late at the club now.” 
Clarice looked at him with an expression of 
infinite longing and tenderness in her face, 
which had grown strangely thin and pallid of 


‘‘T am half an hour 


: late. 


““Why do you never spend any more quiet 
evenings with me at home?” she said. ‘Why 
do you always want to go away for entertain- 
ment, or have a crowd about you? Have you 
lost all interest in your home and your wife, 
: Hugh?” 

“Why, of course not! What a foolish idea,” 


; he answered, carelessly. 


She sat gazing at him a moment in silence. 
Then she rose suddenly, her cheeks flushing, her 
eyes flashing. 

“IT know one thing,’’ she said, slowly—“I 
know I have not lost your love because I have 
: ceased to be an attractive woman: for other men 
find me attractive, if my husband does not.” 

He might have seen, he might have known, 
that she was laboring under some strange excite- 
He ought 
to have taken the alarm then and there, but he 
did not. 

He was too sure of her absolute love and devo- 
He only looked at her, 
smiling lazily, as he lighted his cigar. 

‘‘Of course you are attractive, Clarice,’ he 
said. ‘‘I do not see that you look a day older 
than you did when I married you. Why should 
you? I give you every comfort and luxury, and 
never find fault with you in any way, or deny 
you one wish. I don't know any married woman 
who lives an easier life than you de, Clarice. 
Money, ease, luxury, society, full liberty to do 


‘ as you please, to go and come, and entertain whom 
: you will—I think | am a pretty good husband, 
’as husbands go, after all. 
’ must be off. 
} practice that duet with you, is he not?” 


But good-night—I 
I suppose the count is coming to 


Clarice, who had not taken her eyes from his 


> face while he spoke, but had listened with the 
; flush slowly dying from her cheek, and leaving 


; it more ghastly in its pallor than before, turned 
; now and walked to the opposite side of the room, 
as she said in a low and weary tone: ‘Yes, he 
3is coming. Good-night, Hugh.” 

Five minutes later, she stood alone, leaning 


> her brow on her clasped hands above thé mantel, 


the very droop of her figure bespeaking a listless 


; despairing weariness of soul and body, when a 


rich and melodious voice spoke close at her side: 
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“« Madame—madame, are you ill?” 3 who loves you better than his life, who will 
She started violently, and looked up into the } give you devotion, tenderness, happiness forever. 
handsome face of Count Dubois. He was stand- } Fly with me, dearest; go this very night. Let 
ing very near her. She trembled with a strange ; your husband seek the actress, but never again 
agitation. let him insult you by coming home to you. It 
‘You are certainly ill,’ he said, and he drew } is more sinful to dwell with him after he is 
her hand in his arm and led her gently to a { untrue to you, than to fly with one who will 
divan and seated himself beside her. They $ devote his life tomaking you happy. Come, go 


were silent for a moment. S with me this very night, Clarice—’ 

‘‘T met monsieur your husband, madame, as 3 But Clarice drew herself from his arms, weak, 
I came in,’ the count said, presently. ‘It is a } trembling, and pallid as death. 
strange mystery tome howa man with such a beau- $ ‘* No, no,’ she cried, ‘‘ wait, wait. I must see 


tiful home and lovely wife can leave them both so } him first—I must hear the confession from his 
often for the boudoir of an actress like Nanine. } own lips. I cannot believe it till he tells me it 
Her brazen beauty would repel, not attract, me. }is so. I cannot condemn him unheard.” 

I am glad, madame, that you do not allow your- ‘““You have but to go with me this very 
self to pine away in solitude, and make yourself } evening, to the side entrance of the theatre, and 
miserable on that account. I am glad that you;I will give you proof of my words,” Count 
allow yourself the pleasures of society, even Dubois answered, quietly. ‘‘ Your husband will 
though you starve your heart and the hearts of } emerge therefrom at Nanine’s side, and drive 








those who adore you.” *‘ away with her in a close carriage. Will you go? 
While the count spoke, Clarice felt herself grow- ; Do you desire the proof?” 
ing cold and numb. She closed her eyes and$ <««I do—I will go,” she answered. 


swayed backward, where a gentle arm was} An hour later, two cloaked figures stood 
stretched to support her. She yielded herself to } motionless at the private entrance of the theatre 
its pressure unconsciously. Heart and brain were where the beautiful ‘Nanine’’ performed 
so tortured and stung with pain, she gave no ; nightly to enthusiastic audiences. 
thought to her body. A thousand wild thoughts, memories, inci- 
“What were you saying about—about ; dents, were floating through the excited brain 
Nanine?’’ she asked, in a hoarse whisper. of Clarice, as she waited there. Her husband’s 
“Surely you are jesting. My husband does} prolonged absences, his increasing disregard 
not go to see that actress, save in the audience. : of his home, his avoidance of quiet evenings 
We have all been to see her several times. She} alone with her. Ah, why had she been so 
plays well. But he—oh, no, you are mistaken, } blind as not to see and understand that she 


Count Dubois.” had a rival in his heart? Why had she been 
The count laughed, a bitter sarcastic laugh, ; the last to know the bitter humiliating truth ? 
unpleasant to hear. ; And yet—and yet perhaps, after-all, it was not 


‘My dear lady,’’ he said, ‘‘I did not suppose } true; perhaps he was not there; perhaps he 
you ignorant of this matter, or I should never * would not come forth with Nanine, and Count 
have been the first to speak of it to you. But; Dubois would confess it all a cruel jest. 
the whole city knows what a slave to Nanine} But, even as the wild hope began to find a 
Monsieur Bickester has become during the last { place in her tortured mind, there was a mur- 
two months. No day passes that he does not} mur of voices, the sound of footsteps, a light 
see her. He is said to be most favored of all } laugh—and Nanine, all wrapped in a snowy fleece 
her lovers, just now. But surely, madame, Sof cloud-like drapery from which her face 
you—’ At this juncture, the count’s remarks $ shone like a star, came tripping into the glare 
were interrupted by the sudden dropping of a : of the gaslight, leaning upon the arm of Hugh 
limp figure against his shoulder. Clarice had: Bickester. They paused just a second in the 
fainted. ; full blaze of the light. 

She recovered consciousness to find herself; ‘Why, where is my carriage?” cried the 
held closely in the count’s arms, his hands} silvery voice of Nanine. ‘Ah, there it is at 
stroking her brow, his pale face bent closely the corner. Let us walk down there, Hugh— 
above her own, while he murmured passionate } it is but a step.” 
words of endearment. 3 Count Dubois felt his arm pressed by the 

“« My darling, my beautiful one,” he cried, as} clutch of two convulsive hands. He did not 
she opened her eyes, ‘‘ you must not grieve over ? dare look at his companion for a moment. 
one man’s perfidy and falseness. Here is one: ‘Let us go,” she said, quite calmly. 
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Hope for the first time awakened in the } up and confronted her, whichever way she 
count’s breast as he saw the effect of this ? sought to turn, to-night. 
certainly convincing proof on the slighted; She arose and stood before the mirror, arran- 
woman. She still held her head erect, still 3 ging her hair for the night. 
walked quietly at his side, apparently unmoved } “JT am only thirtyeight, and yet my hair is 
by the sight of her husband’s conduct. But almost snow-white,’’ she mused, as she laid aside 


Dubois knew better; he saw that the blow had § 
stricken Clarice with a sort of numbness which } 
would make her utterly indifferent to everything 3 and old it looks to-night. Ah, well, it does not 
save her own misery. He compassionated her } matter! there is no one to care—no one to care.” 
deeply, though there was a thrill of triumph She dropped down in a chair and hid her face 
mingled with his better feeling. Surely, he ; in her hands, and the tears fell through them in 
could, in time, make her happy; she would not ; bitter scalding drops. She was,.thinking of a 
go on caring for her false husband forever. } bright beautiful girlhood, a brilliant marriage, 
5 
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her professional cap and brushed out the still 
abundant locks. ‘‘And my face—how haggard 


Love,. mortally wounded, must die; and, some $a happy wifehood of a few brief years, then of 
day, in return for his own untiring devotion, } neglect, estrangement, doubt, treachery, despair, 
she would give him her heart. He looked down } temptation, flight. 
at her pityingly as she turned mechanically “It was a great mistake, a great mistake,’’ she 
away, still supported by his arm. moaned ; ‘‘ though the devotion promised me was 
‘“Where shall we go?’’ he asked, softly, in } given—though, while Count Dubois lived, he was 
response to her words. ; my slave, and I his idol—it was a terrible mistake. 
“Anywhere, anywhere—it does not matter to § Sin and happiness cannot walk hand in hand— 
me,” she answered, in a tone of dull hopeless ; it is one of God’s sternest laws, that they shall 
despair. g not be united. Far better had I borne my bitter 
“Shall I take you home?’’ the count inquired, $ lot in silence, and suffered my humiliation alone 
laying gentle stress on the last word. ; With an unsullied soul. There could have been 
The familiar phrase seemed to sting her into } no lot more wretched than mine has been during 
sudden, keen, bitter remembrance. It was a all these terrible years. Love, devotion, wealth, 
horrible mockery of her misery. Perhaps he ; excitement, travel, assumed honors, what were 
had guessed that the words might have some ; they all to one whose heart was tortured with 
such effect—had hoped so. } the remembrance of a lost Paradise, a ruined 
For a few instants, Clarice, overcome by the ; name, a wrecked life? Oh, it would have been 
rush of returning memory, could not answer to ; better, far better, to have suffered and made 
his question. It was no longer her home since ; no sign. And where—oh, where to-night is he 
love had fled—merely a luxurious dwelling 3 who brought all this ruin to a life that was once 
where she was housed and fed by an unloving $ happy and good? Is he alive—and does he feel 
husband who had promised to shield and honor } no remorse?” 


her. And this was the manner in which he had 3 A quick rap sounded on the door. 

fulfilled his vow! Wearily, hopelessly, she lifted $ The nurse started from her bitter reverie and 
her eyes to the count’s and gasped out the 3 hastily brushed away the tears as she opened 
words : the door. 


One of the physicians stood before her. 

‘Pardon my disturbing you at this late hour,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but there has been an accident in the 
street; a man has been thrown out of a carriage 


“Anywhere but there—anywhere else: all 
other places are the same.” 

‘““My poor child!’’ was the only answer he 
made, as he found a carriage and helped the 
almost fainting Clarice into it. But he knew and badly injured, and we need a steady hand 
that he had attained the summit of his hopes. $ and calm nerve to assist us. We can trust no 

It was twelve years later, when a woman sat ; one so wellas you. Come at once to the opera- 
quite alone in her room, in one of the largest ting-room.”’ 

European hospitals. She was one of the trained ; Tle nurse hastily coiled her hair, and, repla- 
nurses, and had been in lier present position for 3 cing her cap, followed the physician to the room 
almost three years ° indicated. 

She had had a hard day, and was very tired 3 The injured man lay stretched upon the table, 
now ; yet, though it was past midnight, she could ; bared to the waist, one crushed and mangled 
not sleep. Ghosts of her past life seemed arm hanging, a mass of unsightly flesh and 
haunting her with more than their usual persist- ; broken projecting bones, at his side, But he was 
ency. Dead joys, dead sorrows, dead sins rose { perfectly conscious. 
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When the nurse approached the table, she } 


gave a low moan, and would have fallen had not 3 
one of the physicians reached out a protecting } 
arm. 

‘* You are overdone, overtaxed,”’ he said. ‘I 
never knew you to be so affected at a sight of this 
kind. You must return to your room.” 

‘No, no,’ she answered. ‘1 am better now. 
It is nothing—only the patient is known to me. 3 
But hush—he may not recognize me—it is better 
if he does not.” 

But already the patient’s feverishly brilliant 
eyes were fixed upon the face of the nurse with 
a searching gaze. Then he spoke, starting to an 
upright position. 

‘* My God!”’ he cried, ‘‘it is Clarice—Clarice 
here—and with that hair!’ Then he fell back 
again. 

The nurse was kneeling at his side. i 

“You must be quiet; you must not be ‘ 
agitated,”’ she said, calmly. *‘ There is a danger- } 
ous operation to perform, and you must not be : 





excited.” 

‘“There need be no operation,’ he said, in a 
labored voice. ‘The crushed arm does not 
matter—the trouble lies here in my chest. 
There is some internal injury. I shall not 
live many hours. It does not matter now. I} 
came to Europe to seek you, Clarice; I could 
not live longer—l1 could not die—until I had seen 
you and told you that it was all a terrible mis- 
take. I wronged you—I was unkind; but I was 
never as you thought—”’ 

He ceased suddenly and put his hand upon 


| 
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his chest. He gave one long sigh, and then he 
breathed no more. 

“This man was a friend of yours?’ the 
physician asked, turning to the nurse. ‘‘Some- 
one you had known?”’ ; 

** He was my husband,” she answered. They 
went out quietly, and left her alone with her 
dead—alone with the irrevocable past, the 
pitiless present, the hopeless future. 

There her husband lay, deaf to entreaty, 
insistence, or outcry. She had spoken no word 
of forgiveness, had received none—death had 
come too quickly for this comfort to be possible. 
She must live the rest of her days with regret 
and remorse as her constant companions. If she 
could only have known the peace of pardon from 
him whom she had wronged so deeply ; but that 
could not be. All the ghosts of the past which 


‘had haunted her before must rise up now with 


tenfold power to torture her. 
She knelt by her dead—all her own now, when 
too late—until the gray of the morning. Then 


; she rose and walked to the window, looking out at 


the dawn just beginning to redden in the east. 

A faint gleam touched the white still face like a 
benediction. Was he sorry for her? she wondered. 
Did he love her now with the old-time fondness 
before change had come? Surely, it must be so. 
With the new day, a new hope seemed born— 
she could believe that all might be well with them 
both. Somewhere in the eternal morning, for- 
giveness and reconciliation awaited. 

And, with this trust in her heart, she finds 
peace kneeling there beside her dead. 


REVENANT. 





BY ADA MA 


RIE PECK. 





Wuat is this that comes between— 
Shadowy, faint, elusive, 
Perceptible, yet unseen— 
Like some sweet hope delusive ? 
You say that you love me well, 
And I believe your saying— 
Yet forever this strange spell 
Around our hearts is playing. 


As we stand here, side by side— 

And in your eyes love’s greeting— 
Before us there seems to glide 

This phantom swift and fleeting. 

““Ah, once so near, once so dear !*’ 

It murmurs. ‘Can you forget? 
Have you for the past no tear, 

For other days no regret ?”’ 


nnn nr 


Coldly, thon, I turn from you, 
And seem to see falling rain, 
To hear ‘ Love, will you be true?” 
(For that dear past comes again) 
And look in eyes full of grief 
That stern fate should intervene— 
Eyes whose glance of fond belief, 
Wraith-like, gently floats between. 


Land nor sea can divide 
Like this sweet solemn vision, 
That softly comes to chide us 
And show love's real Elysian ! 
Where we cannot truly dwell— 
You and I—so let us part: 
For love is not love, nor well, 
When it speaks not heart to heart. 
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ITEN shadows brood upon the hill 
And daylight draweth to a close, 
When frogs pipe by the lowland rill, 
Within the valley’s dim repose— 
Then the small bird seeks her nest, 
Swinging on the blossoming spray ; 
nly Robin doth not rest, 
Singing to the dying day. 
Sweet Robin ! 
Merry Robin! 
So I'd have my soul to be— 
Singing clear 
Through the near 


Shadow of eternity. 
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THE WIDOW’S THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL. 


E FOSTER, 





BY MRS. IREN 
THE accident had been a dreadful one. 
Through the carelessness of a switch-tender, 


a passenger-train had jumped the track and : 
plunged over a high’ trestle-work. Twenty ? 
people were killed at once, and at least forty } 
injured. Among the latter was James Saybrook. $ 
Some had bruises and broken bones; others were § 
- taken up insensible, and, after lingering for a 
few days, died without returning to conscious- 
ness—a merciful dispensation. The physicians 
pronounced Mr. Saybrook’s spine so seriously 
injured that they could hold out but slight hope of 
his recovery. 

He was a vigorous man of middle-age, with 
a lovely loving wife and three children; full of § 
plans for a career he meant to make noble and 3 
useful. His reputation was wide and lofty, his ; 
personal friends numerous and warm; he had a } 
moderate fortune and a pleasant home. What } 
more could life offer? 
victim of a man’s carelessness. 


It seemed to his wife that, with him, all she 


cared for was fading away. Her children were 

about her, but they were young. They leaned } 
on her, and she had clung to her husband for 3 

help to bear the cares and burdens of living, till § 

she had grown as a vine grows—weak of stem, } 
unable to stand alone, prostrate if unaided. 3 
Now she was wearing out with a strain of } 
suspense and anxiety; trying to keep her face } 
calm, and her hands steady; leaving the bed- 3 
side only when flesh and spirit could bear the 
stress no longer, and to stay would have been ; 
dangerous to her husband, and agony unendur- § 
able to her. 

So it went on, day after day. 
or she thought so; oftener he was ° 
hope and fear } 
the minute ; 


Sometimes he 
was better, 
worse. The alternations of 
tortured her, and, in watching 
symptoms and the trivial details, she lost all 
power to comprehend the case. ; 
She did not see that he gained nothing, that ; 
no day found him stronger, but that every $ 
week he lost something and suffered some new 
pain. But the end came, and to her came sud- ; 
denly. She was called from her troubled sleep, to 
find him unconscious, to see him die, speechless } 
and unrecognizing. As she buried her head in 
the pillow beside her dead, she longed to be | 
dead, too. But the children called from with- ; 
VoL. XCIV.—28. 


> out. 


Sof the wind, 


> tion for Thanksgiving-Day, 


Life challenged her, even in her despair. 


; They must not enter, so she rose and went out to 


them. They were children—they could not 
even know what death was; and their questions, 
She 


enough to 


their want of grief, stung her to the quick. 
was not generous or sympathetic 
understand them, and for the first time she felt 
a fierce impatience of their presence, and sent 
them away to the nursery. Then she was quite 
alone, and began to realize it. 

But why should I describe the dire anguish 
we have almost all of us suffered in some form ? 
What I have to do with is Mrs. Saybrook’s life 
after the funeral pageant was over, the grave 
green, the children taught their sorrow by those 
about them, and then comforted out of it into 
forgetfulness. But Harriet Saybrook did not 
forget ; time could not comfort her. She felt, day 
by day, more deeply her loss; she fathomed its 


Yet here he lay, the ; } meaning ; she knew it to be past repair—in the 
| seme of Scripture, she ‘refused to be com- 


fort 

Her children were careless, happy, and in 
health—they had their school and comrades; 
but she had made few friends in Salem, where 
he husband had brought her a bride. 

She was not a woman of broad nature, and 
yet she was intense. She had found all she 
wanted or needed in her husband’s affection 
and society—even the children were secondary 
to him in her heart; and, though she had 


acquaintances in her own social sphere, and 


dispensed charity as freely as her means would 
allow, there was no one now to whom she could 


open her heart, and thus find the relief of «the 
> grief that speaks.” 


A dreary Sunday in November had come to an 
end. The twilight shadows had fallen, and, after 
going into the nursery to see the children safe 


‘in bed, she went down into the library, to spend 
‘a solitary evening. 


The rain beat fiercely 
against the windows, and, in its gusty pauses, 
the surf sent its thundering echo on the wings 
even through the heart of the 
town. She stood before the fire, in her sombre 
widow’ s-weeds, gazing absently into the flickering 
flames. She was thinking about the proclama- 
that had been read 
from the pulpit that morning. And a smile, 
sadder than tears, crossed her lips. ‘ Thanks- 
429) 
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self in a gloomy reverie. She thought of the } 
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without any real sympathy. A sense of com- 


wrecked on some desert shore, she had met with 


giving?” She sank into a chair, and lost her- = panionship stole upon her, as if, suddenly 
many times she had kept that festival—kept it beings of her own race after long lonely weeks 
outwardly and in spirit, for she was a good } of silence and despair. 

woman, and had meant to be a grateful one, till; Then the thought flashed across her that these 
three months ago. She remembered her child- } * women must dread the recurrence of Thanks- 
hood. How long the years seemed then ; how ; : giving, just as she did. Why could she not ask 
she looked forward to the gathering of aunts ; them all to keep the day with her? 

and uncles and cousins, in the old red farm- ’ She fell asleep thinking the matter over, and 


3 $ : " : 
house; and what wonderful viands grandmother ; awoke in the morning with a shamefaced sense 
+f 


always spread before them. he some light and interest creeping into her 
Then she was a girl, coming back from school, ; life, hitherto so sacredly wretched. Then she 
and her brother brought his classmate home } ‘remembered her dream—her husband’s sad 
with him—to spend Thanksgiving.’ So she $ ; grave face. Perhaps she had done wrong in 
had met her husband. Her brother was dead ; mourning him so devotedly that even her 
long since; and now James. A low cry escaped ; children had been set aside from their place. 
her ; the fire grew dull; and she went on with her 3; Possibly it would please him better if she 
review of the past. Then came her wedding on ‘ carried out her plan. 
Thanksgiving-Day. } When the morning’s duties were fulfilled, she 
After that, were not all her Thanksgivings } ‘sat down again by the fire—not to dream now, 
alike full of cheer, gratitude, blessedness? And 3 2 but to plan for action. But whom should she 
now— invite? For she began to see that Mrs. Broome, 
“JT shall not try to keep Thanksgiving,’ she § who lived in the fourth story of a tenement- 
said, dreamily ; and, looking up, saw her husband ; house, and earned a precarious living, would 
sitting opposite her in his own chair, which she 3 hardly be a fit companion, at dinner, for Mrs. 
had never moved from its place by the hearth. } Graves, whose husband had left her a large 
Strangely enough, she felt neither surprise nor 3 fortune. 
fear, nor did she remember her loss. It seemed: A text from the Bible flashed into her mind: 
so natural to see him there, that only a sweet } “ When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
sense of peace stole over her soul. He looked } maimed, the lame, the blind.”? With a thrill in 
at her with tender gravity, and very clearly and } her darkened soul, she recognized the Master's 
slowly repeated a favorite quotation of his: { call. She was a sincere Christian; but her love 
“Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy,” and her great loss had come between her and 
adding ‘‘there are other widows beside you, } duty. The question as to her guests was settled, 
Hattie.”’ ; and, in the afternoon, she set out on her errand. 
Other widows? Whatdidhemean? A brand 3 She selected six poor widows, who would prob- 
fell, blazed up, and went out. She started up } ably not have feasted, but fasted, at their own 
and looked eagerly about. The chair opposite } homes. Mrs. Saybrook felt that there was a 
hers was empty. The clock on the mantel ‘ weight off her mind, and felt also that she had 
struck nine. It had marked the half-hour, she } been a happier and better woman for the last 
remembered, just as the first brands fell together. > week. The children entered joyfully into the 
It had been a dream, then. She shivered and {idea of a Thanksgiving so novel, and all the 
came back to reality, lighted the lamp, fed the { more that their mother told them, with trem 
dying fire, and returned to her new grief. New, } bling lips: ‘‘ Papa would like it.” 
because that face had been so real, her gladness; At last the festival-day came. Mrs. Broome, 
so deep, and now it was lost once more, with a ; smiling in her new cap, and Mrs. Perkins, trying 
fresh bereavement. But, though the tears fell $ to look blandly indifferent, were the first to arrive. 
hopelessly and fast from her eyes, and her heart ; : Then the carriage made a second trip, bringing 
ached anew with rebellious anguish, still his } lame Mrs. Hutchins, very meek in her alpaca 
words kept recurring to her. She had not } ; gown; Mrs. Peck, proudly stepping along, and 
thought of that before. There were other } Aunt Hannah Bromfield, as “genteel” as she 


widows, no doubt—others sorrowing with her} could make herself in a new muslin neckerchief. 

sorrow, in kind, if not in degree. She remem- : «Widder Johnson ”’ lived round the corner, s0 
bered several whom she had visited in her} came on foot, entering with a new ear-trumpet 
charitable rounds, and was startled to remem- 3 in her hand, and her face radiant. 

ber, how she had passed their sorrows by, } 


The dinner proved a great success. Th¢ 
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“baby ’’ of the house sat in his high el chair, ates : their little ships a-sailin’ in the aii It makes 
mamma; but the elder boy and girl waited on; me laugh now to think of their tricks.’ And 
the guests, and enjoyed their office. ’ Aunt Hannah drew her red silk handkerchief 
“Them is sweet children of your’n, Mis’ } across her eyes, not as if she were laughing. 

Saybrook,” sighed Mrs. Broome. ‘My! if I’ d; > «The fust I knowed, my boys they was eigh- 
had chick or child, twould have been such a} teen year old, and they hadn’t seen their pa 
blessin’.”’ $ more’n six times; but he came back then, and 

“That’s so!’ chimed in Mrs. Perkins. ‘“T } there they was'as likely men as you’d see; and 
had two on ’em, to be sure, when Perkins was } she hed money in the bank, and he and John 
took ; but they wan’t no comfort to speak of, ;  Stims they clubbed and built a whaler o’ their 
for they went and had diptheery inside of six } own, and Tom was cap’en, and John fust mate, 
months, and one of ’em died right off, just as‘ and nothin’ would do but them boys must go 
sudden. T’other one held by quite a spell, but } along fust voyage. Well, it’s thirty -years ago. 
she was the miserablest you ever see. I} I’m past sixtyeight now; but I don’t like to 
couldn’t feel to keep her here a mite longer, ; talk on’t. The upshot is, sea and waves roarin’ 


_I wanted for her to get rest and easement so.” ‘day an’ night, and night and day; winds 
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Mrs. Saybrook’s arm stole about little Willie, : a-bi win’ an’ tempest howlin’, and no more boys, 
and Mrs. Hutchins said very gently: ‘I expect } nor husband, nor nothin’, and here I be. I do’ 
folks each has their special troubles. I can’t but) know so much as where their bones do lie, 
remember’t when Josiah died and left me nigh ? nor I haven’t this thirty year.’’ 
about helpless with hip-trouble—and a young’ There was a dead silence. Nobody felt like 
babe, too. It did seem as though nobody ever: breaking it; but little Ray, who had listened, 
had, or could have, no affliction like mine; but} with her sweet blue eyes wide opened and her 
somehow I got along, and I found that there; lips apart, put both her arms about Aunt 
was others quite as bad off as I was, and the} Hannah’s neck, and, with a child’s quick 
Lord helps the lame and the poor,” and a smile ; wisdom, gave her a resounding kiss. 
and tear together set their bright seal to this “That done me real good, dearie,”’ she said. 
confession of faith. ; IT kep’ a school for children twenty odd year. 
“Well!” said Mrs. Peck, with an audible } I do’ know but what I should ha’ died but for 
sniff and a hard voice. ‘JI din’t think I was; them. Waitin’ is work, now, I tell ye; but 1 
the worst off that ever was when Peck died. He } hain’t got nothin’ to wait for now—only for the 
was a drinkin’ man. I didn’t know nothin’ of : sea to give ’em up, and that’s pretty fur ahead.” 
it when we was married. He had the tremens} The others said nothing. Doubtless, they too 
three times, and died on’t; and I went out g had their sorrows, but they would sound tame 
a-sewin’, to keep body and soul together. I; after Aunt Hannah’s recital. When dinner was 
could have taken care of myself ef my eyes; over, they gathered about the drawing-room 
hadn’t ha’ give out a spell ago.” fire, and tea was served. Soon afterward the 
Mrs. Saybrook regarded her with infinite pity. ‘ carriage took them away in relays, and Harriet 
“You don’t none of ye hev jest my trial,’ ; Saybrook sat down in the library and hid her 
said Aunt Hannah Bromfield. ‘Tom Bromfield ; face in her hands. 
was fust mate to a whalin’ ship when we was} What had she not to be thankful for? Living 
married. My sakes! how lively he was. He : affectionate children, a long sweet memory. of 
had money, too. We was real well off. “Twas ; love and care lavished on her, of complete 
kinder harrowin’ to hev him up an’ off for a: happiness, an ample provision left—not only 
three years’ voyage right away, and then he for her needs, but her comforts. How terribly 
didn’t stay home no time when he did come; ; ungrateful, how unthinking, how sinful she had 
but I had twins for to show him when he come} been. Only one cry could burst from her lips : 
back fust, and you never see a man so pleased. ; “I do thank Thee! Lord, be merciful to me, a 
Well, them boys was company for me, you'd ; sinner.”’ 
better believe. They was always a-talkin’ about; And neither she nor her guests of that occasion 
ps, an’ where he went to, an’ what he did, and : ever forgot her first, but not herdast, «« Widowed 


PHellin’ about whales and harpooners, and hed } Thanksgiving Festival.” 
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One impulse from a vernal wood ¢ Of moral evil and of good 
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LOVE THE LEVELER. 





BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 
. 





} of the Russian capital, stood a lady looking out 
; upon the darkening sky and snow-covered earth 
} with a fixed and unseeing gaze, so absorbed was 
| sho in her own thoughts. Beneath the shadow 
of the rich curtains of antique tapestry, she 
’ formed a picture which would have pleased the 
‘ eye of an artist to contemplate. The Countess 
: Natalia was often cited as the most beautiful of 
: the young Russian ladies in attendance upon the 
; Czarina. A captious critic might have urged 
Sagainst her that her loveliness was of too 
’ cold and colorless a type, or that the slight 
prominence of the cheekbones told too eloquently 
: of her Tartar ancestry. She might indeed have 
} fitly personified the winter of her native land. 
} The transparent azure of her large eyes and tlie 
‘ paly gold of her profuse tresses, together with 
the vivid vermilion of her small finely-cut mouth, 
; lent needed coloring to a countenance otherwise 
: almost marble-like in its regularity of features 
;and its tintless and statuesque repose. Her 
’ dress of pale-gray velvet, confined at the waist 
by a girdle of antique Russian enamel-work, 
thickly studded with turquoises and uncut 
emeralds and rubies, suited to perfection the 
stately yet slender proportions of her form. 
CHAPTER I. The Countess Natalia Vasaloff was one of the 
HE long twilight of a winter's day was } famous heiresses of her day. The vast estates 


en 





closing over St. Petersburg. The Neva, 
ice-locked and snow-shrouded, slept 
between its frozen banks in the chill 





of her ancient family had become centred in 
her possession by a series of deaths, the last of 
which—that of her brother, Count Sergius— 


silence of its annual slumber. The sky, gray } having taken place only some two years before. 
with mist, gloomed darkly over the famous city, 3 People said that the Countess Natalia had never 
according only too well with the shadow that rested } recovered from the grief caused by that last 


on the souls of its inhabitants; for the Crimean } surviving brother's sudden demise, and that 


defeats, with all their woes and losses, were still ; her.peculiar pallor and lack of animation had 
fresh in the memory of man. The great Czar } resulted from the shock of hearing of his fate— 
Nicholas had gone to his rest only a short time } he having been killed by a fall from his horse 
before, and, in Russia, his wonderful beauty and } whilst out hunting with two of the Imperial 
his vast strength of character were remembered } archdukes. But there were others who declared 
with a sorrowful tenderness. His son, the gentle } that this singular change in her aspect dated 
and beneficent Alexander, had not long occupied } from at least three years earlier, and had been 
the throne, but already the minds of his subjects ; brought about by some catastrophe unknown to 
were troubled by the rumors of new measures ‘the world at large. Be this as it may, all the 
and great reforms that were to be put in force in ; young girl’s depth of feeling and force of 
the near future. The nobility especially brooded } character seemed to have become concentrated 
with sullen wrath over the possible abridgment } in her loyalty to the reigning family. She was 
of power and diminution of privileges. Sa great favorite with the young and fragile 

At a window of the Vasaloff Palace, one of } Empress Marie, no less than with the Czar him- 
the noblest buildings in the aristocratic quarter } self. And it was the personal solicitation of 
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her sovereign that had alone decided her to; he ey the 2 lighted lamps upon the table and 
relinquish her idea of remaining single all her ; busied himself with arranging the shades. 
days. For Countess Natalia, when besieged by; And, at that moment, Prince Stephen was 
suitors on her first introduction to society some $ announced. 





Dene 


‘four years before, had given out that she had} ‘Tall and spare almost to emaciation, with 


vowed never to marry. She had reiterated her } well-cut features, keen glittering gray eyes, and 
determinaiion when the death of Count Sergius} sparse fair hair already showing thin at the 
made of her the greatest heiress in Russia and } temples, he came forward to greet his betrothed 
the head of her family. But, one day, she was; with that exquisite air of elegance and high- 
summoned to a private audience by the Czar. t breeding which was his chief attraction, and 
“Dear child,’ said Alexander, in those kind } which had formed the secret of his great social 
and winning tones whereof he knew the secret ; successes at the Courts of Queen Victoria and 
no less than his father had done, “you have of Louis Philippe. Of the society of the newly- 
it in your power to do a great service to your established French Empire, he had been wont 
emperor and to your country. The greatest } to express a singular degree of contemptuous 
noble of the aristocracy of Poland, Prince disdain. Despite his fortyfive years, he showed 
Stephen Zavalensky, seeks your hand in mar- } NO traces of advancing middle-age. His carriage 
riage. Although ostensibly reconciled to the ¢ Was grace and activity itself, and a fine set of 
Government of Russia, there is always danger teeth was visible under the shadow of the heavy 
of his flinging his unbounded influence into the fair mustache that concealed the one unpleasant 
scale of disaffection and rebellion. He has more ; feature of his face—a thin-lipped colorless 
power over the people of Poland than any one ; mouth, closing with the rigid aspect of a spring 
of the avowed champions of the Polish cause. . steel. Faultless in aspect and in manner, 
; 


DALAL LIAL AS 


His union with you, a lady of such unswerving } faultless in attire, a prince in looks and bearing 
and passionate loyalty, joined to his interests $ as in title, he came lightly through the shaded 


-in your estates, would give us a hold upon his ; drawing-room and greeted the countess with a 


actions, and would serve, moreover, to link him } charm of utterance and gesture that atoned for 
firmly to the interests of Russia.’’ } whatever want of fervor a captious critic might 

Thus appealed to, the Countess Natalia gave Shave discerned in his address. 
way. She had met Prince Stephen in society, ‘Pardon me, countess, if I am some minutes 
and knew him to be a high-bred accomplished 3 late,’’ he observed, after raising her hand with 
gentleman—some twenty years her senior, it was ; courtly gallantry to his lips. ‘TI only received 
true, but for that very reason less likely to} your note a quarter ofan hour ago, on returning 
expect a degree of tender attachment from his} from my club. And now in what way can I be 
wife than might be anticipated by a more youthful ; of service to you? I am yours to command, now 
wooer. and always. Has the new Parisian artist failed 

The marriage had been arranged to take place} to forward your wedding-dress? And shall 
at the end of February, and it only wanted a} ordera messenger to go post-haste to Paris, in 
week of that date at the time that we find tthe 5 search of it? Or has Fromont-Meurice dis- 
Countess Natalia looking forth from her window } appointed your expectations in the resetting 
as if expecting the advent of someone. She was of the Zavalensky sapphires? The designs 
indeed expecting a visit from her betrothed. She ; looked charming in paper; but I had my doubts, 
had requested him to come to her that afternoon, ; I must confess, about the introduction of colored 
and, though the hour she had herself appointed had ; diamonds into the diadem.”’ 
only just sounded, she was awaiting his coming } Without answering him, the countess sank 
with a feverish impatience wholly foreign to her into a large armchair and motioned to him to 
self-controlled nature, and which would have} take a seat near her. 
greatly flattered her future husband, had he been ; “T have sent for you, prince,” she said, 
present to behold it. As the moments passed, a } ; } her clear even tones, in which a thrill of sup- 
rose flush tinged her usually pale cheeks and ; pressed emotion might have been detected, “to 
lighted up her large blue eyes with unwonted ask you to take in my behalf a momentous and 
lustre. She looked wonderfully lovely in her} perhaps dangerous step.” 
novel state of agitation, as she turned from the} «And what can Natalia Nicolaievna ask of her 
window upon the entrance of her servant with ; future husband that he will not gladly strive to 
the lamps. execute ?”” 

‘‘His Excellency the Prince Zavalensky has ; ‘Before I explain to you the nature of my 
just arrived, madame,”’ observed Demetrius, as ; ‘ request, I must beg of you to listen patiently 
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to a page of my early history. You smile,; erring man. There was not a dog on the estate 
prince. I am only twentyfive, it is true—but ; that would not follow him and fawn upon him— 
I have passed through some painful and moment-{ not a horse in our stables, however wild and 
ous experiences, brief though my existence has! untamed, that did not grow gentle beneath his 
keen. You know, I believe, that my brother ; caress. Even his fellow-serfs forgaye him for 
and I were left orphans when we were both} the exceptional favor accorded to him and for 
mere children, and that we were reared on the ; the extraordinary privileges that he enjoyed.” 
estates of our uncle, Count Vladimir, in Northern 3 She rose and walked to and fro, as though 
Russia. He was a widower and childless, and } carried away by the force of her reminiscences 
was absent during the greater part of the year, ‘and the fervor of her speech, still followed hy 
in Paris or in Florence. He had a passion for 3 those coldly-gleaming eyes. 
art and spent his days in studios or in exhibi- ; ‘Ivan, noblest of men—brave, gifted, hand- 
tion-rooms, and his niece and nephew were left } some—your image rises before me as I speak, 
to the care of servants. Not that our health or 3 as if to mock at the inadequacy of my words. 
our interests suffered: my kind old nurse Marfa } No—I cannot describe him, prince.” 
looked after us both most carefully while we “Then let us pass over the picture of this 
were children; and, when we grew older, we 3 Hercules-Adonis, countess, and let us hear the 
had tutors and governesses by the score. : rest,’’ was the response, uttered with a ring of 
“Among the serfs on my uncle’s estate was } covert sarcasm in the silken tones. But Natalia, 
a boy about the age of my brother, who had 3 absorbed in her reminiscences, did not notice 
been left an orphan, like ourselves, when a mere ; or did not heed this fine shade of expression. 
infant. He was a child of exceptional beauty; ‘‘ Have patience, prince,’ she said, reseating 
and promise, and, on one of Count Vladimir’s herself: ‘‘I will be as brief in the remainder 
rare visits, he was greatly attracted by the little; of my narration as my crowding recollections 
fellow. He caused him to be placed under the $ will permit. When Ivan was twenty years old, 
special care of our nurse Marfa, and gave orders } Count Vladimir came to make a longer visit to 
that he should share in the instructions of our} us than usual. He was charmed with Ivan's 
teachers, and that he himself should be informed ; talent and with the pictures that he had exe- 
if his little protégé, Ivan Petrovich, showed any ; cuted, and he took the boy with him to Paris 
aptitude for any particular art or accomplish-; and to Rome, there to spend two years in the 
ment. It was just at that time that the Russian 3 study of art. At the end of that time, Ivan 
tenor, Ivanoff, the rival of Mario, was at the; returned to Russia.” 
height of his fame. He too had been a serf,; “And for what reason?” remarked Prince 
and my uncle doubtless hoped that his favorite} Stephen. ‘In France, he was a free man; he 
might, in the same way, prove a pearl of genius. ; came back voluntarily to reassume his fetters 
His expectations were not disappointed, though ; as a serf. He was mad!” 
Ivan’s genius was in a different line from that} ‘‘And can you not divine, prince, the reason 
of the great singer: his talent was for art, : of his return? It was I—for he loved me.” 





and, as a painter, he outstripped, before he was; ‘‘Ah!’’ Prince Stephen passed his long 
fourteen, the trained masters sent down from } slender white hand over his mustache. ‘Ile 
St. Petersburg to give us drawing-lessons. See, ; probably did not make Count Vladimir aware 
prince,’ she continued, unloosing a bracelet from ; of his passion for that gentleman’s niece—else 
her arm and showing him an exquisitely-painted { the knout would have made short work of both 
miniature inserted on the clasp: “he executed ; the love and the lover.” 

this miniature copy of my mother’s portrait,’ ‘No. But he knew that I loved him—that 
as a New-Year gift to me, before he was seven-; I was ready at any hour to become his wife.” 
teen.” ; ‘‘You, Countess Natalia—you, the friend of 

Prince Stephen took the bracelet, glanced at ; the Czarina—a member of one of the haughtiest 
the picture, and returned it to the countess : families of the Russian aristocracy? You would 
without a word. His cold clear eyes never have stooped to unite yourself in marriage witli 
strayed from her face as she continued: ‘a serf?” 

“It was not only in painting that Ivan ; ‘“‘Did not Peter the Great do so? Was I as 
excelled—languages, music, riding, gymnastics: ; far above Ivan as the Imperial founder of 
he became a proficient in them all. He grew to} Russia's greatness was above the Empress 
manhood, superbly beautiful as an antique statue. Catherine? And then I loved him, prince. 
He had, moreover, the kindest heart and the} Ah, heaven, how I loved him—as fervently, as 
noblest disposition that ever were granted to} truly as he loved me, when he gave up all his 
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hopes of liberty to return to the land that held were killed. For there were three men killed 
for him slavery, but which also held me.”’ $ in the affair, sister. How white you look, Nata- 

“You are candid, countess, in thus giving all; lia; you are really losing your nerve, if the 
these details to the man who is to become your $ death of two or three peasants and common sail- 
husband in a week from to-day.’ ors can So overcome you.’ 

“It is my will and my intention to deal ; “Prince, from that hour I heard nothing what- 
frankly with you; and, indeed, the exigencies } ’ ever concerning Ivan or his fate. I understood 
of the case demand that I should do so. I will: ; perfectly that my brother had, by some means, 
pass over the history of our mutual attachment ; discovered our projected elopement, and that it 
and come to its denouement. We were—that is} was he who had brought about the affray that 
to say, my brother and myself—spending the ; had, as I then thought, cost my lover his life. 
summer at my mother’s dower-estate of Soma- ; I grew gradually to believe that he was dead, 
revna, which is near the sea. Marfa and Ivan; and in this belief I was confirmed by the fact 
were numbered among the train of attendants $ that neither letter nor message from him ever 
that accompanied us. We had not been long; reached me. Time passed on, my brother died, 
at Somarevna, when Ivan came to me, one day, g and I became my own mistress and the inheri- 
pale and agitated, with a great project and a trix of the Vasaloff estates. My first care was 
new hope. An American man-of-war was; to visit Somarevna and to endeavor to trace out 
anchored in the bay near which our estate was the true story of the events of the night of Ivan’s 
situated. He had made friends with some of } disappearance. But years had gone by since 
the officers, one of whom he had met in Paris. } then, and the terror of the commands of Count 
To this old acquaintance he had confided his ; Sergius still weighed upon the people. I learned 
hopes and his projects, and, between them, ; nothing, and I returned home, baffled, discour- 
a plan had been formed that only needed my ; aged, despairing.” 
assent to be put into action. I was to leave 
the house on a certain night, at midnight. Ivan CHAPTER II. 
was to join me, and, under his guardianship, Naraura paused for a moment, and Prince 
I was to proceed to the seashore. There a boat ; Stephen asked quietly : 
from the American vessel was to be in waiting § ‘Then it was in this mood, countess, that you 
for us, and we were to go on board. The ship } consented to become my wife ?”’ 
was to sail at daybreak, and was to touch at one{ ‘Even so, prince. The life that seemed to 
of the nearest ports of France. There we were ; me so worthless in itself, because so void and 
to be married, and were then to proceed to the ; desolate, I resolved to make of value by dedica- 
United States. My mother’s jewels were to form ; ting it to the cause of Russia. When my soy- 
my dowry—as, by my flight, I relinquished all ; ereign asked for the disposal of my hand, not 
claim on the hereditary estaies of the family.’’ ; claiming it as his right as the Czar, but as a 

‘“‘You had a disinterested lover, assuredly,” ; friend, almost as a father—not commanding my 
é obedience, but craving it as a favor—I consented 











remarked Prince Stephen; but Natalia went on : 
without noticing the interruption. $ to the marriage that he proposed. I did not love 
«“T assented joyfully to the proposal, and all ‘ you, prince; I avowed that freely, if you will 
things were arranged for our flight. The ; remember, at our first interview. All love 
appointed night arrived. I waited long and seemed then over for me, in this world. But 
anxiously for the signal that Ivan was to give ; within the last twentyfour hours I have learned 
me, but I waited in vain. The night wore on $ the truth. Ivan is living—he is in St. Peters- 
and passed away, and still there came no tidings } burg—I have seen him once more—I have heard 
from Ivan. Early the next morning, I sought} from his own lips the story of his flight from 
the shore of the little bay. The ship was gone. Somarevna and the mystery of his disappearance 
There were traces of a struggle at one point, and { and his long silence. He was wounded almost 
on the stones there were stains of blood. As I$ to death by the servants of Count Sergius, who 
retraced my steps, I met Sergius, who was com- ; were acting under my brother’s orders.” 
ing in search of me. Without seeming to notice «‘ And those orders were—”’ 
my pallor or my agitation, he told me in a light “To slay at all hazards the presumptuous serf 
off-hand way that there had been a quarrel dur- { who had dared to love the Countess Natalia. 
ing the night between some of our servants and $ Ivan was only saved by the courage and devotion 
a party of American sailors. ‘And T am sorry ; } of his American friends. He was transported on 
to say, for our uncle’s sake, that his pet and : board the vessel, and reached the shores of the 
protégé, {van Petrovich, was amongst those who } United States almost in a dying state. It was 
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weeks before he could take a pencil in his hand 
to write me a line, and months before he fairly 


recovered his strength. Count Sergius undoubt- : 


edly caused the suppression of all his letters, 
since not a single one has ever reached me. 


But it is all over now—Ivan has regained his 3 


health—he is here—and I am happy beyond 


the power of words to express. Now, prince, } 
can you not-imagine why I asked for this inter- ; 


view ?” 
**You must pardon my obtuseness, countess ; 
but I cannot well imagine why you should have 


sent for me to tell me this story. I, your} 


betrothed husband, could naturally be expected 
to take but little interest in your passion for a 


serf, except, possibly, in the way of suppressing { 


so dangerous and so unflattering a rival.”’ 
‘‘ Listen to me, prince. If Ivan had returned 
to St. Petersburg after our marriage—had I 
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what if I still insist upon the fulfillment: of 
} your promise to become my wife ?”’ 
; «You cannot, you must not, refuse me!’ She 
3 rose to her feet, pale as ashes, with a sinister 
lustre in her blue eyes. - 
‘“‘Pray resume your seat and listen to me 
patiently, countess,’’ remarked Prince Stephen, 
: with immovable calm. «You see, I heard your 
history to the very end, which was a civil act on 
’ my part, as I knew it all before.”’ 
; «You knew it all before?” Natalia gazed at 
Shim in amazement. ‘And how—from what 
source?” 
$ ‘From one whose authenticity is undeniable. 
} It was told me by your brother.” 
§ «By Sergius?” 
$ «Yes. You do not need to be reminded, 
’ countess, of the unfortunate tendency to dissipa- 
$ tion which was the curse of his life. And 


learned then the truth that I have learned to-day } when, in one of the orgies that he often indulged 
—I should have closed my doors against him and } in, he had taken a certain quantity of brandy, 
should never have looked upon his face again. } he was apt to become garrulous and to converse 
I come of a race whose women were as spotless 3 freely with the nearest stranger, not only con- 


in wedlock. as its men were brave upon the field 
of battle. Emperors themselves have loved the 
fair women of the Vasaloff family, and have 
loved in vain. Have you not heard the history 
of the beautiful Olga Vasaloff, who was beloved 
by Peter the Great, and who loved him in return 
as such a man was worthy of being loved? She 
retired into a convent, leaving beliind her one 
ilne for the Czar: ‘If you had been the humble 
shipwright that you once played at being, I 
should have given you my hand ; I go now where 
I can give you always my prayers.’ ”’ 

‘‘T remember the story. A miniature of the 
lady was found amongst the treasures of Peter 
the Great when he died. Now, what is it that 
you wish me to do, countess ?”’ 

“Only this—to break off our engagement as 
if by your own volition. I dare not do so 
myself. Ivan is under the ban of the law for the 
part he took in the fatal affray at Somarevna— 
that my brother Sergius took good care to 
arrange at thetime. He forgot no precautions— 
of that you may rest assured. Then I shall 
leave Russia and shall join Ivan in America, 
as we originally intended. I shall transfer 
thither the proceeds of my mother’s dower- 
estates of Reveland and Somarevna, abandoning 
the hereditary property of the Vasaloffs to the 
next heir. Ivan is already a successful and 
celebrated painter. After our marriage, we shall 
probably go to Paris to reside, and the person- 
ality of the Countess Natalia will disappear 
forever in that of Madame Petrovich.” 

‘And what if Prefuse to grant your request— 


3 cerning his own affairs, but about the most 
; secret of those of his family. In this way, I 
> learned the whole story. I have been silent 
during your recital, wishing to learn if your 
account of the matter would differ in any point 
from what I already knew. You have been both 
; correct and candid, and for that I thank you. 
But nothing in respect of our relations to each 
other has been changed by this interview. I 
insist upon the maintenance of our engage- 
ment and the solemnization of our marriage at 
the appointed date.” 
“And you refuse to grant me my release ?”’ 
‘I do refuse. Remember, countess, that the 
shadow of a certain amount of suspicion, owing 
to my Polish extraction, has always rested upon 
me. Were I to offer so marked an insult as the 
canceling of our engagement would be, to the 
friend and favorite companion of the empress 
and to the Czar himself, by annulling the alliance 
he had arranged for me, I might as well make 
ready to leave for Siberia at once, as my journey 
thither would be a question, not of days, but of 
hours.” 
She drew a long deep breath.. “That is 
true, prince,’’ she said, slowly and in a softened 
tone. ‘I have no right to involve you in ruin 
} for the severance of the bond that links me to 
you, and that I voluntarily assumed. I will go 
myself to the Czar, and—’ 

«‘You will do nothing of the kind.”’ For the 
first time during that long interview, the clear 
3} suave tones of Prince Stephen assumed a ring of 
$ menace. 
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‘‘And who shall prevent me?” 

<oT will.” 

“And how?” 

‘‘By simply informing you of a fact with 


which you are as yet unacquainted. The serf, : 
Ivan Petrovich, is not your property—he belongs ; 


‘to me.”’ 


‘Must I then remind you, prince, of the law } 
by which no serf can be sold apart from the : 
Ivan is one of the ¢ 


Jand on which he dwells? 
natives of Somarevna, and Somareyna, since the 
death of my brother, is my own.” 

‘‘Pardon me: Somarevyna was sold to me by 


Count Sergius, after a gambling-bout at his club, in : 
which he lost more roubles than I care to enumer- : 
I was his chief creditor after that : 
famous night, which is still celebrated in the club- ° 


ate to you. 


annals of St. Petersburg, and I accepted the title- 


deeds of that estate as a settlement in full for all ; 
I had already a hope of becoming ; 
your husband, countess, and I wes determined to 


my claims. 


clear all possible obstacles from my path.” 


aaah 
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accidents that sometimes happen in the mines. 
; Or else,” he continued, fixing his gaze with 
’ steel-like persistency on the pallid countenance 
> before him, “I might hand him over to my 
; grooms on my Northern estates, to be converted 
into a statue of ice. You have heard of that pas- 
’ time, doubtless. When the winter weather is at 
its coldest—when the thermometer has fallen far 
below zero—the future statue is led out and is 
stripped naked. Then each of his comrades in 
turn dashes a bucket of water over him. The 
water freezes as it falls, and by the time a dozen 
or two have taken part in the sport, the statue is 
complete—and lifeless. He will make a fine 
statue, will your handsome Ivan.” 

“Oh, fiend! fiend! why do you torture me in 
this way?’ She wrung her hands in the inten- 
sity of her anguish. ‘‘I yield—I give up the 
struggle—I am powerless before your determined 
cruelty. I will marry you, Prince Zavalensky, 
and I wish you joy of your wife. But I insist 
‘upon one condition—Ivan’s safety and freedom 


“And if I were to offer you in exchange for ; must be secured before your ring is placed upon 


Somarevna—”’ 3 
‘Pardon me: All the wealth at your disposal ; 


my finger.” 
‘‘Until our marriage-day, provided that Mr. 


would not suffice to purchase it from me. Look } Armstrong, of the American Legation, at once 
you, countess; we may as well understand each } takes measures to depart from Russia, I shall 
other at once. All my hopes and my future $ take no step to procure his detention. Of this I 
prospects of political or military advancement ; pledge you my honor,” Prince Stephen rejoined, 


lie in the obtaining of your hand in marriage. 
As the husband of Natalia Vasaloff, the Prince 
Zavalensky may hope to rise above the preju- 
dices created by his family’s nationality. There- 
fore, I repeat that I maintain in full force your 
promise to beeome my wife.” 

““T refuse ! 
my engagement !”’ 

A sinister smile quivered for a moment around 
the thin finely-cut lips of the prince. 


Come what may, I will break off 


composedly. 

‘‘ Honor—your honor!’’ she murmured, with 
scathing bitterness. ‘I will trust you, however, 
for I, in turn, pledge to you my honor, that, if 
harm happen to Ivan Petrovich through your 
machinations, you will find a corpse on your 
> marriage-day when you come to seek a bride. 
: This I swear to you—you hear me, prince—I 
’ swear it !’’ 

; She extended her hand, with a gesture of 


? 


ann 


“You forget, countess, that the fate of the serf } ineffable solemnity, toward a picture of one of 


Ivan isin my hands. The police have been already 
warned to hold themselves in readiness to arrest 
the fugitive. But I have not yet given them the 
necessary indications—namely, that he is to be 
found amongst the members of the suite of the 


American Minister, bearing the name of Arm- 


strong and disguised as an interpreter.’ 

A cry broke from the paling lips of his hearer. 

“ But I should not press against him the old 
accusation of the affray at Somarevna; for, after 
all, I believe that no one was killed or even seri- 
ously hurt in that affair. I myself should 
prefer to remain the master of his destiny. I 
might send him to work in the salt-mines on my 
estates in Galicia. Men have been ‘known to 


issue from those pitiless caverns eyeless, voice- 
less, crippled, from the effects of the mysterious 


$ the saints of the Greek Church that hung, framed 
; in its golden shrine, near where she stood. Then, 
> suddenly, once more, she turned upon Prince 
3 Stephen the lightning glances of her blue burn- 
> ing eyes. 
“If I were a weaker woman or you a weaker 
’man,”’ she said, slowly, after a pause, “I might 
; rend the air with passionate supplications. Yet, 
; bethink you well, prince, what it is that you are 
> about to do. You will crush out all the woman- 
3 hood in my heart that dwelt there, vital and 
 tetioal by reason of the one great love of my 
: life, and you will leave there only the Russian.” 
; She paused, pressing one hand hard against 
jew bosom, as if in actual physical pain. The 
prince watched her without the slightest show 


If she had 


5 
3 of emotion or feeling of any sort. 
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just uttered the most unimportant remark on { survive the man I love, if by dying I can be 
some subject indifferent to both, the expression } revenged upon his murderer. Remember what 
of his face could not have been calmer or more } I say, prince!” 
unconcerned. : ‘These are harsh words, countess, and they 
After an instant’s silence, Natalia went on, in } are unnecessary. Every facility shall be afforded 
a voice still lower, still slower, than before, but } Ivan Petrovich for his departure from Russia. 
fuller of relentless determination than the wildest { And now I take my leave of you—not to see 
outburst of passion could have been: you again until the day you have yourself 
‘Henceforth my life must be devoted to my } appointed.” 
country and my Czar. Son of an alien and a hos- 
tile race, beware how, in the future, you lift your 
hand against holy Russia! You have bidden, to 
share your home and your fireside, no fond 
devoted spouse, but an incarnate Nemesis. Yet } once seated in his carriage and took the oppor- 
my own wrecked happiness shall cry for ven- } tunity to examine the gift so strangely offered, 
geance in vain if only you remain a loyal subject } he found it to be one of the links of the girdle 
of the Czar. I have warned you; now go! Do} of enameled silver that Natalia had worn during 
not approach me again till our wedding-day. . their interview. Under the nervous pressure of 
And then, if Ivan be not free and in safety, you } her fingers, it had been twisted like a scrap of 
will find that my vast fortune, my political affin- ; paper. 
ities—all—will have escaped you. I shall not} [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


“Wait! I have never yet offered you a 
betrothal-gift. Accept this.’’ And, as she spoke, 
she placed in the hand of the prince a small object. 

He bowed and left her, and, when he was 





DREAMING OF SUMMER. 





BY FLORENCE R. BACON. 


Now the antumn late doth wane, ‘ To listen to its song, with rhyme 

And the gray clouds, dropping rain, So like its song of summer-time. 

Parting, show a cold blue sky 

As the fierce winds drive them by. : And, with the brook’s low-murmured lay, 
To summer lands I float away— 

In the woods, with weary tread, To sunny summer’s mystic land, 

I walk where summer lieth dead ; Where youth and love rove hand in hand. 

Shadows pale go hurrying past ; 

Withered leaves whirl in the blast ; Birds are singing, gray bees drone, 
All my fierce unrest has flown ; 

Aspens stretch a ghostly hand ; > Afar, the kine sound drowsy bells, 


Giant oak-trees naked stand ; 
And the pine-trees bow and moan 


And perfect peace within me dwells. 


For the summer richness flown. 2 4 But ah, I start and wake—and lo! 
; The cold clouds are sifting snow: 

I pause where pine and aspen meet, ’ So careless T, thus to forget 

With the clear brook at my feet, < The many tasks that ’wait me yet! 









ANSETH LEAF. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT 

2 A handsome countenance, but rather from 
OING toward the house, } €xpression than regularity of feature; the com- 
Robert Ogden saw An-: Plexion+-clear and pale; the head and neck 
seth Leaf for the first ; ™agnificently poised on the shapely bust; hair 
time. She was standing }® dusky brown, with bronze lights in its rich 
in the wide verandah } Waves. Then she lifted her eyes, in regard to 
which stretched along } Whose beauty there could not be two opinions— 
the front of the quaint } gray, soft, yet lambent: then he had no further 
old homestead, trying to } Space for criticism or admiration. She saw him 
arrange some rebellious ; 22d moved forward with a little smile, saying 





creepers of the woodbine } 
which grew in luxuriant ; 
masses to the very roof. 
She did not see him as 


3 
5 
3 
he walked up the grassy ; 
3 


ik 
i 





path, so he was able to study at leisure the 
fine pose of her figure which at once struck 
his artistic eye. No woman who wore a corset } 
could ever stretch her arms so freely, and only 
one who had had plenty of exercise could pos- 
sess a physique so harmoniously developed. ; 
He knew at once that she must be the} 
grandaughter of whom Mrs. Leaf had spoken } 
when he came to the house that morning, and, } 
supported by the influence of his acquaintance, 
the rector, proffered his request to be received 
as a lodger for the summer. Blessed as she was 
with this world’s goods, old Mrs. Leaf’s New- 
England instincts made her still like to gather 
as well as to save, and the wise clergyman was 
careful to state that, though he knew it was not 
her habit to receive inmates, he had ventured 
to bring his former college-chum because he 
wanted quiet and home-comforts, which could } 
not be found either at the hotel or the boarding- } 
houses in the village, and then Mr. Ogden’s } 
agreeable face and manner did the rest. 
An arrangement satisfactory to both parties : 
was concluded—a couple of charming upper } 
rooms assigned for Ogden’s use; and, having 
had his luggage sent over and spent the after- § 
noon chatting about old days with the rector, 3 
> 

3 

2 


> 
> 
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he had come back to the house at sunset, to be 
in time for supper. 

He walked slowly toward the steps, wondering } 
if Anseth Leaf’s face would be as remarkable } 
as her figure, and, in another moment, having } 
arranged the young shoots to her satisfaction, ° 
she turned so as to give him full opportunity } 
to decide. 





> rejoined Ogden, laughing; 


in a voice of courteous ease: 

‘‘Good-evening, Mr. Ogden. It is Mr. Ogden, 
I know. There’s the advantage of living in a 
quiet neighborhood, where there are seldom any 
strangers seen—one cant make unfortunate 
blunders as to identity.” 

“And therefore I can be certain that I am 
speaking to Miss Leaf,’ he replied, bowing, 


} while one of his sunny smiles lighted the coun- 


tenance that looked somewhat severe. in repose. 

“And grandma told you that we were only 
two lone females in this great barrack, so you 
cannot claim a much keener gift of intuition 
than I,” she said. ‘‘ But here comes grandma 
now, so we can be properly and decorously 
introduced.”’ 

Old Mrs. Leaf appeared in the doorway, as 
erect as if she had been forty instead of seventy- 
five; a very stately old lady, in spite of her 
diminutive size: ‘quite one’s idea of a fairy god- 
mother, with her snowy hair and her musical 
voice, which sounded like a little peal of silver 
bells, though possessing a certain ring of author- 
ity which completed the aptitude of the elfin 
metaphor. 


’ 


‘Very glad to see you, Mr. Ogden,”’ she said, 


‘and so is my Anseth; though she declared, 


to-day, that she didn’t know whether we should 
be the greatest bother to you or you to us.” 
‘‘Grandma, you are incorrigible!’’ cried 
Anseth, laughing, not in the least embarrassed. 
but with just a sufficient shade of confusion to 
make her color. . 

“IT told her,’”’ pursued the old lady, nodding 
her dainty cap, ‘‘ that I never let anybody bother 
me, and that I never bothered anybody except 
when it was for that person’s good—then I never 
hesitated.” 

‘‘T will try not to be a nuisance, Miss Leaf,’’ 


“and I am very 
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grateful to your grandmother and you for taking } taken aback when grandma told me; but, after 
me in.”’ $I learned who it was— You see, I have often 

‘She had nothing to do with it,’ said the old } heard the rector speak of you.” 
fairy. ‘‘I am obliged to put a great deal on; ‘‘Oh, then you heard only good—poor old 
her—all sorts of out-of-door work; but I make} Fenton always would believe my very common 
up for that by never letting her have her own } clay the best porcelain. And you are sure you 
i must be balanced.” ‘are not annoyed at my coming?” 

‘Perhaps Mr. Ogden would like to look after } “T can go further,” she replied, as frankly 
his special things,’’ observed her grandaughter ; ; as a boy: “I think it will be very pleasant for 
‘‘ your trunks are safe upstairs.”’ ; grandma and me if you are good enough to 

“You'd much better let Anseth show you the; notice us. She is too old and 1 too busy to 
garden before it gets dark,’ said Mrs. Leaf. ; make visits, so we live a good deal alone; 
«I know you wonder how she ever got that ; trouble you won't be, in that big house; and 
name—people always do. I’m proud of it— > we have a capital cook and a fair housemaid, 
{ invented it myself.” $so you run no risk of being starved or your 

“It certainly sounds odd—but it’s very } comfort neglected.” 
quaint and pretty,’ Ogden replied; ‘but I; ‘I had no fear of that,” he rejoined, laughing. 
can’t imagine how you got at it.’ ; ‘But, now the dread of annoying you is off my 

‘‘ Nobody can,”’ said the old fairy. ‘1 should mind, I can enjoy the garden in peace. What 
hate the person who presumed to guess anywhere } a dear old place it is!’ 
near right! This was the way: Her father was} They wandered up and down the paths till 
named Seth; he was my only boy, and he mar- } long after it was too dusky to see the flowers, 
ried the best girl in the world, and her name} and found numerous subjects of interest to 
was Ann.” ; talk about, as even strangers who chance to be 

“Ah!” said Mr. Ogden, comprehendingly. 3 sympathetic speedily can. 

‘Exactly! I dropped one ‘n’—I can’t bear; Suddenly, the full moon started up from 
to see anything wasted—and there you have it! behind a neighboring hill and flooded the garden 
And now, Anseth, why don’t you show the 3 with soft yellow light, and Anseth said : 
garden? It will soon be dusk.” ““We must go in at once: grandma will not 

‘This is already a case of bothering you for 3; forgive us if we are late for supper.” 
your own good, Mr. Ogden,” said Anseth,} Back to the house they went—through the 
merrily. wide hall, with spacious apartments on either 

‘‘But I want to see it. If it is in keeping 3 hand, into a cozy room, where Mrs. Leaf sat 
with this charming old house, it must be} placidly knitting by a shaded lamp. 
delightful.” “You must have looked at every rose in the 

“It’s as old-fashioned as I am, and you can’t } garden, Mr. Ogden,” she said, ‘‘so you have 
say any more!’ pronounced the fairy. ‘The earned your supper; and here comes Clorinda 
June roses are only just coming out; but wait } to say that it is ready.” 

a little and you will find the sight worth waiting ; When bed-time arrived and Ogden was alone 
for.”’ } in his room, he told himself that he had not, 

She went back into the house, and Anseth ; in a long while, passed an evening so pleasant. 
and Mr. Ogden passed down the sycamore-walk } He was glad that a letter from Mr. Fenton had 
toward the great garden, where hosts of early } induced him to select this picturesque Penn- 
flowers of every description glowed in the last } sylvania valley to pass at least a part of the 
glories of sunset and perfumed the air with } season of enforced inactivity which lay before 
their breath. him. 

Mr. Ogden was a very direct straighforward } Ogden was thirty now, and, while still quite 
man, and, before they reached the gate, he oa} ’ young, had achieved an enviable reputation in 
frankly : ‘his profession as an engineer. During the past 

“I do hope, Miss Leaf, that you don’t find } ;two years, he had somewhat overworked him- 
my coming here a nuisance; but I suppose it; ; self. He had planned and completed a branch 
isn’t quite pleasant to have a stranger suddenly ° } of the Pacific Railway, in a series of dizzying 
flung in on you.” zigzags down a mountain almost as perpendicular 

You'll not be a stranger long,” she replied, } as an exclamation-point; had brought into suc- 
in a tone as silvery as her grandmother’s—only, ; cessful operation an invention connected with 
with her, the tone of authority was softened to; the machinery of rolling-mills which I cannot 
a certain ring of decision.. ‘‘I was a little: pretend to explain; and had written a hook on 
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subjects pertaining to his profession, equally a{‘‘and he says yours are admitted to be the 
mystery to me, though it was much praised by ; best-managed farms in the county.” 
the wise, and he had earned plenty of money} “Of course,” said the old fairy, in the 
as well. ; commonplace tone of a person stating a self- 
But, following tie usual habit of clever; evident fact. ‘Whatever Anseth does is done 
Americans with a superabundance of energy, { thoroughly and in the very best way possible.” 
he had overdone matters, though the doctors ; Ogden read the paper, strolled to the top of 
agreed that all he needed was a few months’ } the nearest hill and back, reaching the house 
rest. He felt this himself, and, possessing as} again a little after twelve, just as Miss Leaf 
much common-sense as cleverness, he did not : rode up, looking as graceful on her handsome 
put off the required repose until it could be; gray horse as Penthesilea herself could have 
of no avail: it)was less than a month since } done. 
the medical fiat had been pronounced, and here In the afternoon, he went with the old fairy 
he was already in his retreat. He had of late ; for a drive; had a long walk with Anseth later; 
been tormented by sleeplessness ; but, this night, ; and then there followed an evening as pleasant 
he fell asleep almost as soon as his head touched ; as the previous one. The ensuing morning. 
the pillow. No brief doze, to be followed by { having had a horse put at his disposal, he 
rousing with a start and waiting till almost 3 accompanied Miss Leaf in her rounds, and they 
daylight before he could sleep again—but honest $ visited the farms and the mills. Ogden found 
healthful slumber, which lasted so far into the } his companion as well versed in business-matters 
morning that, by the time he had bathed and 
dressed, it was so late he felt actually ashamed ; student, as natural as a child, and as thorough- 
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as a practical man, as well read as a professional 


to appear belowstairs. bred as a woman who did nothing but study the 
Grandma Leaf greeted him with her gracious $ requirements of conventional society. 

smile, made light of his excuses, and met his She had been very carefully educated—had 

request to be called in future with a decided traveled with her grandmother over nearly the 

refusal. whole of Europe and her own country, and, 


“You are to sleep as long as you can and } until the fairy had grown so old that she did not 
whenever you can—make a dormouse of your- 3 care for much exertion, a portion of each winter 
self as nearly as possible. I know what you } had been spent either in Boston or New York. 
men need when you will let your minds make To Robert Ogden, this was the beginning of 
slaves of your bodies; you always forget that ; a long series of charming days and weeks. The 
an insurrection must follow sooner or later.”’ 3 rides, drives, and walks became established 

She presided over his breakfast, which was daily matters, and almost the only breaks in 
perfect even to the coffee, and made it evident § their home-life were made by visits from the 
that she had already adopted him as one of her 3 rector and the little circle of neighbors. Anseth 
family, to be petted and admired and tyrannized } had decided, that spring, that she did not care 
over in a half-playful, wholly agreeable fashion. } to invite friends to come and stay with her, as 

‘‘T hope Miss Leaf is well, this morning,’’ } bad usually been her habit during the summer 
he said. months ; and, after Mr. Ogden's arrival, grandma 

“She never was anything else in her life; 3 forgot to rebel and wonder, as she had at first 
even measles and whooping-cough didn’t pull 3 done. 
her down as a child,”’ said the old fairy. ‘She Charmed weeks, indeed, to Robert Ogden; his 
has my constitution, and, if she never inherited } health improved rapidly ; he had ample leisure 
anything else from me, she ought to be$ for books, and a most intelligent companion at 
grateful.” } hand to share his literary pleasures, whether 

‘Yes, indeed! Is she out?” > occupied with novels and poetry, or studies of a 

«Bless me, yes! She was off on horseback } graver character. He had no intention or wish 
at six o'clock: she had to ride over to West ; to fall in love with any woman, and Anseth had 
Farm, as we call it. We let that on shares, and } no desire to be fallen in love with—indeed, she 
she has more trouble with it than with all the hardly considered herself free for such indul- 
rest of the land and the saw-mill and flour-; gence. It had made their intercourse from the 
mill put together. She manages everything; first all the pleasanter, that she had gathered 
out-of-docrs—has since she was nineteen, and; from Miss Fenton’s remarks that Ogden was 
that’s four years ago.” > engaged. 

«“T had heard something of her skill and} Now Miss Fenton was the best old maid in the 
energy from Mr. Fenton,’”’ rejoined Ogden; ‘ world, as she was one of the plainest, with no 
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two features that belonged to the same face, and { case,’’ Ogden averred. ‘I didn’t dream I had 
her hair drawn so tightly up in a knot on the § such a reserve of indolence in me.” 
top of her head that it was a wonder how she; ‘‘And this last month you have been busy,”’ 
ever contrived to shut her eyes. She cheerfully } Anseth reminded him, “you have your new 
devoted her life to her widowed brother and his ; book fairly begun.’” 
five children. She was a Lucretia for virtue,a; ‘This is the very place for him to finish it 
Martha for industry, and a Griselda for patience, } in,’ pronounced the fairy, with an extra click 
and meant to be as truthful as George Washing- ; of her knitting-needles. 
ton, yet she was always stating as facts astound- ‘‘ Certainly the pleasantest,”’ said Ogden. ‘I 
ing propositions evolved out of her inner con- shall see the doctor while I am in town—perhaps 
sciousness, and this assertion in regard to Ogden ; he will order me to stay till November.” 
was one of them. “At the very least, if he is as wise as I take 
But it put Anseth Leaf completely at her ease, ; him to be,’’ chimed in the old fairy. 
and she could enjoy this man’s companionship as So Ogden was only to be gone four days, yet 
freely as if he had been her brother. Deter- ; somehow they looked very long in anticipation. 
minedly cheerful as she always was, life had ; The elfin godmother was the first to remark this 
held an experience which cast a certain shadow } discrepancy between time as measured by 
over her—and the worst of the matter was, that ; mathematical rules, and time as measured by 
she could not decide whether that experience ; the feelings—then the other two fully agreed 
was to be relegated to the past, or allowed to $ with her. 
exercise a dominating influence over her future. Ogden made ready and set off: by the night 
She was doubtful what it was right to do; a; express, which halted at the village station not 
little doubtful, too, decided as her character was, ; from any heed of travelers, but in order to let 
what her own sentiments really were, and, for ; its thirsty engine drink—and sped away across 
the first time in her life, she allowed herself to ; mountains and through valleys to the great city, 
procrastinate even where the complete analyzing } to which he returned as changed in some things 
of her own feelings was concerned. A season ; as if years had elapsed since he left it. 
of probation had been agreed on; until its close, Nearly thirty, I said, this man was, and with- 
she would enjoy the luxury of not reflecting, so 3 out intention or wish to fallin love. Yet now, 
far as was possible; she did not mean to be so$ he suddenly discovered that he had done so, 
weak, but, when she found that she was, she did 3 when the discovery came too late for him to 
not struggle against her lack of firmness. oppose—had he desired—the barrier of his will 
So the months passed; not quickly, though 3 against this extraneous force which had insidi- 
the days were full of occupation and enjoyment } ously made its way with such determining power 
both to Anseth and Ogden—it seemed a long, } into the deepest channels of his nature. Asa 
long time that they had lived thus in close com- rule, men perceive quickly, and admit without 
panionship: it actually appeared odd to recall a { reserve to themselves, when love comes. But 
season when they were not as now associated in } the knowledge was a surprise to Ogden, though 
study, sympathy, and pleasure. almost, in the first flash thereof, the thing 
June blossomed into July; August came and ; appeared so natural that he could only wonder 
burned out its eager passionate life, and golden ; that life had been endurable before he met and 
September ran half its course before there was ; loved this Anseth Leaf. But then it had only 
the slightest break in that band of sunny weeks. ; been a preparation therefor—he wished it had 
Then some business which could not be settled been a better one—still he had a stand in the 
by letter summoned Ogden to New York: he} world which did not make it a presumption to 
received the message at noon, and must start‘ ask for that priceless gift—her love. 
that evening. ’ Had she learned to care? He went swiftly 
«Tf Thad not grown a hopelessly idle wretch,” } back over the memories of the past months. 
he said, ‘I suppose I should make this the end of ; He was as far as possible from that meanest 
my holiday. I am perfectly well—that is cer-; form of masculine vanity, the thinking that 
tain—quite able to work.” ;no woman could refuse his love; yet he hoped 
“You must not think of doing anything of} that she cared. Doubtless, she had been as 
the sort,” said the old fairy. ‘Your doctors ; unconscious as he; but, surely, she must care— 
ordered you six months’ rest before beginning ; fate could not be so cruel as to have forced this 
your professional labors—it is dishonest to} glimpse of Paradise on him only to snatch it 
employ a doctor and not obey him implicitly.” {away and leave him in the dark. 
“‘T am only culpably ready to do so in this} Not quite thirty, he did not know how cruel 
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fate can be—some human beings never are {during the fair summer weeks, than she had 


called on to learn the full extent of her deadly 
power and will to thwart and hurt. Some 
among mortals must be born to happiness, else 
the gross amount of the article would go to 
waste—unless, maybe, when soured, it might 
serve for misery, as the choicest wine makes the 
sharpest vinegar. 


The four days grew into a week and two days : 


over, before Robert Ogden’s business allowed 


him to set out on his return. .There had been } 


an interchange of telegrams and friendly notes 


between him and the inmates of the quiet valley § 
home that looked, to his yearning eyes, the ; 
But no hint of his : 
secret found its way into his letters; he could : 


loveliest spot on earth. 


not risk disappointment by any premature 
betrayal thereof. It would be bliss enough, for 
a time, once more to sun himself in her presence 
—he would remain in the valley and finish his 
book, aided by her companionship and wise 
counsels, Her quick intuitions would discover 
the change in him, perhaps rouse her out of her 
unconsciousness and teach her that his love 
might become of value in her life. 
departure, he could speak; by that time, she 
would have grown accustomed to the contempla- 
tion of the idea. Surely, he should succeed in 
winning the highest guerdon that fate could 
hold for him—fate who, in her kindness, had 
brought them at first so unexpectedly together. 

It was late in the afternoon when he reached 
his journey’s end. He was expected; grandma 
and Anseth were waiting for him in the great 


roomy carry-all drawn up at a safe distance ; 


from the station. It was a delightful meeting; 
the ancient fairy radiant, Anseth serenely glad ; 
and they drove away through the golden light 
toward the old house. To Ogden, it was a drive 
along an enchanted road leading straight to 
a magical palace of peace and rest. 

‘‘This is like coming home,” he said, in the 
deep tone, with a slight quiver in it, which his 
voice took when he was greatly moved. ‘You 
can’t think what it is to a man who has had no 
home ties for years.”’ 

“That's the way we want it to seem,’ 
grandma; ‘and we are so glad to get you back. 
He doesn’t know how we have missed him— 
does he, Anseth ?” 

‘He must judge by remembering how much 
or how little he has missed us,’’ Anseth replied, 
playfully: yet Ogden fancied that, in face and 


> 


said 


voice, there was a slight indefinable change— 


it was not shyness. Oh, no matter what it was 


not—did it mean that separation had given 
her warning that he had grown more to her, 


Before his ; 


: dreamed ? 

‘ ‘The possibility set his heart to beating 
§ violently; but self-control was habitual with 
; him, and, in an instant, he could speak quietly 
} enough. 

; ‘Then you must have missed me every 
’ moment,’’ he said. 

‘‘Except--when we were busy, and that was 
’ most of the time,” replied Anseth, laughing: 
“we can go as far as that without flattcring 
: your masculine vanity.” 

‘He has none!’ added grandma, indignantly, 
‘‘T never saw a man so free from anything of the 
sort. You have often said so yourself, Anseth.”’ 
“Oh, grandma, grandma, it wont be your 
; fault if the weakness is not fostered in him,’ 
’ Anseth cried; and then they all laughed. 

; After supper, the rector came up; contrary 
; to custom, a couple of other visitors dropped 
in: so they were not for a moment alone. But, 
that first evening, it was pleasure sufficient to 
be in her presence, to watch every word and 
: glance. 
The next morning, Anseth was busy, as it was 
’ her day for regulating accounts with all the men 
‘ on the farm and in the mills. In the afternoon, 
‘she and Ogden went out on horseback, as 
$ grandma did not care to drive. They had a 
‘ pleasant ride, yet somehow their conversation 
‘ drifted into very sober channels; and, in answer 
‘to a remark of his, she surprised him by a 
speech which ‘did not sound in the least like 
her usual decision and cheerfulness. 

“It is so hard sometimes to know what is 
right,” she said: ‘so difficult to decide what 
is really for our own happiness and that of 
others.”’ 

; Just then, the rector came riding down a side 
road and joined them; they went on together, and 
there was no further opportunity to pursue the 
conversation. After they reached home, Ogden, 
in his room, puzzled himself a little over that 
> speech—he must ask her what it meant. But, 
; very likely, it was only a chance general remark : 
it could have no special application to herself; 
; he was too happy, too buoyed up by unwonted 
} hope, for any trifle to affect his equanimity. 
; After supper, they were all seated in the 
> verandah; the evening was so warm, that 
’ grandma scornfully rejected the idea of going 
; indoors. There had been an accident on the 
perme Mary ted hurt; but the train ‘had been 
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delayed, and Jem, the black boy, had gone down 
to the village to bring the belated letters. 
3; He came back while they sat there, and 
; Anseth took the package. 
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‘Three for you, Mr. Ogden,”’ she said: ‘you 3 
have more than your share. Grandma, here is ; 
your precious newspaper.” 

‘** But you have a letter,”’ said grandma, whose 
eyes were as keen as a girl’s of twenty. 

« Yes,’’ Anseth said, as she moved toward the } 
door. 

‘Is it from Jack?’ demanded the old lady. ; 

“Yes,” Anseth replied again, and went into ° 
the house. 3 

Mr. Ogden sat watching her; the old fairy’s 
voice roused him. 

“Anseth said I might tell you,’ she began. : 
“That letter is from Jack. You’ve heard us } 
speak of him.” 

‘‘T remember—a relative, I believe,’’ Ogden $ 
answered, untroubled by premonition of evil. 

“Yes; a son of a first cousin of mine—almost 
like a boy of my own—he and Anseth were both 
here while children,” said grandma. <‘ He’s as 
handsome as a picture—full of talent, too—but 
he’s been a little wild.” 

Ogden comprehended that in some way he had 
been making them fresh trouble—needed help, 
probably—that was what Anseth’s speech meant. 


eee 


‘man’s got into trouble again,’ 





He sat dull and stunned; he could neither stir 
nor speak. That soft voice with its cheerful 


; ring had indeed been the trump of doom, which 


shivered the world into ruins at his feet. 

‘“*Oh, please, ma’am, poor Mary Camp is in the 
kitchen, and she does so want to see you—her 
> said Clorinda’s 
voice in the doorway. 

“‘T expected it,’ grandma answered, and 
hurried away. 

Ogden rose. .To ascend the stairs was like 
climbing a mountain. He was in his room at 
last; the moon shining in; the honeysuckle- 
vine whispering softly in the stillness. 

The sound of the clock roused him—it was 
nine; he had been there two hours. There— 


: where? Not in his chamber, surely—down in 


some hell that had gaped to swallow him when 
the world broke asunder at his feet. 

A knock at the door—Clorinda asking if he 
wanted anything. Somebody answered the 
inquiry—was that his voice? He wanted 
nothing—he was busy—she would please say 
good-night for him to the ladies. 

‘‘T suppose he had letters that must be 


With her clear sense of justice, she was doubt- 3 answered at once,’ grandma observed, to 
ful whether it could be right to give aid that 3 Anseth. The two had been busy all the even- 
would only be wasted. ; ing—grandma in comforting poor Mary Camp, 

“J don’t think I ever heard his last name,”’ ’ Anseth with her accounts. ‘And Jack is com- 
he said. } ing back,”’ said the old lady, joyfully, as Anseth 


‘No? How odd. But, you see, this summer, } accompanied her to her room. ‘My dear, I’m 


everything has been wrong. But it’s all right § 
now. Jack—his name is Jack Halford—”’ 3 
«‘Why, I used to know him,” Ogden inter- } 
rupted. 3 
‘How glad I am!” said grandma. “A3 
splendid fellow, wasn’t he?” 3 
“Full of talent, and very impulsive and 3 
generous,” Ogden replied, but did not add that 
he wasted his talents, and that his generous 
impulses usually degenerated into wanton extray- 3 
agance. 
Then grandma's voice broke his musings; } 
there was a rush and whir in his ears as if her 3 
soft tones had been a trumpet of doom. What } 
was she saying? Had he heard those words? 
*“Anseth and Jack were engaged,” repeated 
grandma. ‘ Well, he did try her patience—so 3 
often going wrong. Then he went off to } 
Colorado. She did not exactly break the} 
engagement, but I was terribly afraid she would. } 
She promised that, if he remained steady for a} 
year at his business, he should come back—and } 
it’s all right now. I have shown her gradually } 
what was for the best. I have kept Jack up to } 
the mark. Since you went away, it has been } 
settled—Jack is coming back.’’ 3 





the happiest old woman alive.’’ 

The next morning, Robert Ogden came down- 
stairs with a still white face, and this was what. 
he said: 

‘“‘ My plans are all upset—I am called away. 
I have asked Jem to drive me to the station—I’ ve 
just time to catch the train.” 

Grandma gave a little cry; Anseth hurried 
forward and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘It is bad news. Iam so sorry,’’ she said. 

‘Bad news,” he echoed, “but I can’t talk 
of it.” 

Grandma bustled about; forced him to drink 
a cup of coffee. She lamented a little, but his 
words had sealed her lips as well as those of 
Anseth. Neither could intrude with a single 
question. 

“You've grown to be like one of my own,’’ 
grandma said, as she kissed him good-bye. 
‘* Write—come back as soon as you can.”’ 

Anseth went with him into the verandah; 
their hands met in a parting clasp. 

‘If we could only help you,” she sighed. 

He smiled strangely. As her eyes met his 
for the first time,.a perception of his secret 
struck her. In another instant, he was seated in 
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the carriage and driving rapidly away down the} keep the tiger in him down—he so longed to 
road. . spring on the lithe handsome creature and 

Ten days later, he was in a Western town $ choke his life out. And this was himself, Robert 
where he had some business. The evening of his ; Ogden—upright, kind, always meaning so to 
arrival, he came face to face with Jack Halford, 3 live that he need not be ashamed of his own 
who was overjoyed to meet him; had heard from ; companionship! This was what he had come 
grandma that he had been at the homestead ; ; to—let him sit in judgment on no other man! 
talked for two with his old volubility; was ; He rose abruptly and vowed that he must go 
handsome, light-hearted as ever, with the same { to bed. In spite of Jack’s persuasions, he went 
careless smile, the same untrustworthy light in ; into his own room and shut the door. Presently, 
his eyes, the same utter incapacity to take any- ; he heard Jack go into his, whistling the refrain 
thing in life seriously. from an opera-bouffe in a tone as rich and clear 

“I had to stop overnight here,” he said; ‘it } as a mocking-bird’s. 
was on my way, and Anseth had asked me to 3 It was midnight; the hotel stood at the edge 
attend to some property she owns here; she’d } of the town; the moon came up red and angry, 
never have forgiven me if I failed to do it— and glared over the wide stretch of prairie ; 
awfully strict, you know, about business, she is » a sluggish stream muttered and complained lazily 
always.” $ just beyond the road; the stillness about was 

“And it has taken you three days,’’ Ogden ‘ oppressive; the fierce tempest again at its height 
said ; ‘you must rather have grudged the time.” in Robert Ogden’s soul. 

“Oh, no,” returned Jack, with his happy The round of dismal days, filled with ceaseless 
laugh, ‘‘I finished the business in a few hours; } occupation, and the awful nights, as utterly 
but, you see, there was a lot of people here I} sleepless to him as if slumber had deserted the 
knew—the Roan Opera Troupe—met them in ; universe, had told on Ogden's lately-acquired 
Denver—first-rate lot—and they wouldn’t let ; strength. Physical lassitude at last made itself 
me go; but they left for Chicago to-day—C'm off § felt—he was suddenly so weary that he had 
in the morning.” ; hardly strength to rise and prepare for bed. 

Ogden wanted to escape his compentonshiin, 3 As he moved from the window out of which 
but could not. The main portion of the hotel > he had been leaning, a powerful odor of smoke 
was full. They had been put in two chambers of } struck his nostrils ; blue spirals were floating in 
a small wing, with a sitting-room between; and ; under the crevices of the ill-fitting door—coming 
Jack kept him there till late, talking of a} faster, gathering in volume, as he looked. 
thousand things in his inconsequent manner—}_ In an instant, he knew what it was: the wing 


of Anseth, of their past, his experiences in 
Colorado, his general theories of life, and a 
man’s privileges. 


in which they were had not.been used for some 
time; Jack had complained of cold and insisted 
on a fire; it had been necessary to kindle the 
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“T shall settle down now,” he said; ‘‘at bottom, $ furnace; the porter objected, saying that it had 
I’m fonder of Anseth than anybody else, but * not been cleaned since last year; but Jack had 
I'vea weakness for women. By Jove, I believe, his way—he always had it. This was what had 
if grandma hadn’t settled matters, ['d have { happened: there had been something wrong 
married little Lucy Swan in Denver—there’ll be } with one of the flues; the open registers in 
heaps of money! I’ve saved some myself— } the sitting-room and Jack’s bed-chamber were 
you wouldn’t believe me capable of it. Well, ’ giving free admission to the elouds of smoke— 
of course I don’t mean to spend all my days on; the deadly vapors which meant death to any 


that old farm; we must have a year in Europe. 
I’ve a scheme sure to win—I could smash Monte 
Carlo—it can’t fail where the game is honest. 
I'd have made a fortune by it in Frisco if they 
hadn't cheated. Let’s have a glass of punch— 
it's dry work talking! Oh, yes, I’m all right 
now—Anseth will keep me straight; of course I 
love her. But, by Jove, Lucy was bewitching.” 
And this was the half-developed vacuous 
creature to whom Anseth Leaf had given her 
heart—a man of brilliant possibilities, not one 
of which would ever be realized! Life was a 
cheat—the world hell. Ogden could hardly 
Vou. XCIV.—24. 


sleeper, if not roused before their poisonous gas 
dulled his senses. 

And Jack was sleeping soundly; he had not 
been tipsy—just enough affected by the punch to 
: sleep heavily when the slight excitement of the 
} alcohol wore off. And he was asleep; if awake, 
he would sometime since have given the alarm; 
and. if still asleep, he would never wake in this 
world unless roused by extraneous aid. 

This handsome unstable creature, with so much 
germ of good in him, yet, from indolence, indul- 
gence, selfishness, so much worse than many a 
i worse man! Certain to wreck the life of the 
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woman he married, to waste her fortune—gamble, 
keep race-horses, make love to other women, 
reform, give fresh promises, only each time to 
fall back into a deeper gulf till he reached the 
depth from whence any coming forth would be 
impossible. 

And the woman whose life he was to wreck, 
whose heart he was to break, was Anseth Leaf— 
Anseth Leaf, of all women the queen and cyno- 
sure! And she must live to rue her girlish 
folly—to know her feeling had never been love, 


only affection: a belief that she alone could aid : 


this weak nature to struggle up to the light— 
to grow firm and fixed—holding it her duty. 

And the deadly smoke was gathering thicker. 
Was not the sleeper in the hands of fate? Only 
a minute while these terrible thoughts surged 
through Ogden’s brain: but let.no man judge, 
who has never learned the eternity of agony 
which sixty seconds can hold! 

Then Ogden was in the sitting-room, the smoke 
so dense it choked and half blinded him. The 
gas was still burning faintly through the awful 
haze; he reached Jack’s door; it resisted his 
efforts; he dashed his full weight against it; 
the bolt yielded—he was in the chamber. Here 


the gas burned too; the smoke was a whirlwind } 


owing to the draft made by his throwing open 
the window. 


Ogden gained the bed. There Jack lay, his } 


handsome face upturned, his breath heavy and 
sluggish—he was suffocating ! 
Ogden shook him, lifted his head; it fell 








§ Grandma had recently sprained her ankle and 
§ could not undertake the journey, but Anseth 
’ must start by the first train. Mrs. Murray, the 
} schoolmistress, had her vacation—she could go 
with her. ; 

So it came about that, thirtysix hours later, 

> while Ogden was trying to amuse Jack, who 
; sat in the great armchair to which the doctor 
;doomed him for another day or two, the news 
$came that Miss Leaf had arrived, and, before 
} Ogden could escape, she was in the room. 
A changed pale Anseth, how anxiety had told 
} on her—how she loved that soulless butterfly 
> yonder! And Jack’s greeting was as gay ani 
$ easy as possible; then her hand was in Ogiden’s, 
and Jack saying; 

“It was worth the hurt to have you both 
3 here together! So old Murray is with you—what 
3 fun I shall have! And, Anseth, you must make 
; Ogden go back with us; never mind if he has 
; business. Why, I can’t get on without him, you 
; know.” 

} Without being absolutely brutal, Ogden could 
} not get away ; but he bore his martyrdom with a 
‘ patience few men could have shown, and Anseth 
} made no sign. 

Three whole days—oh, three centuries. Then 
» Jack was up and walking about, and Ogden could 
: start that evening on his way toward the far 
; West; the next morning, the others would turn 
} eastward. 

3 It was twilight; Jack had lain down to take a 
nap ; Anseth had not come in from a walk; 
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back; the eyes partly opened, then closed. } Ogden stretched himself on the sofa in the 
Ogden seized a ewer and dashed the cold ; sitting-room and fell asleep. Suddenly he heard 
water over the sleeper—another, and then the ;} voices; he knew that he was dreaming, but he 
contents of a bucket which fortunately caught ; would not stir lest he should wake—for one was 
his eye. 3 the voice of Anseth Leaf. 

Jack sprang up with an inarticulate cry;$ ‘It is useless, Jack,” Anseth was saying; ‘‘! 
Ogden caught him, opened the hall-door, and } have thought and thought—oh, yeu know, more 
dragged him out. Still stupefied and blind, 3 for you than myself; but I am convinced that | 
Jack struggled loose, tried to walk, but fell } cannot help you, and should only wreck my own 
heavily, striking his shoulder against an iron } future.”’ 
pedestal that supported candelabra, and was} ‘You're very hard en me, Anseth,” Jack 
still senseless when the alarm-bell which Ogden 3 replied. ‘+ You see, I have always loved you at 
rang with all his might brought the frightened bottom.” 
household to the spot. “‘Jaek, Jack, you don’t know what love 

The next morning, Anseth Leaf received & } manne, dear old boy! Why, you have loved 
telegram which told her of the accident. Jack } twenty others in between—” 
was out of danger, but it would be several days} ‘‘Oh, if you're jealous of a fellow’s flirta- 
before he-could travel. 3 tions—I thought you were above that sort of 

“What a Providence that Mr. Ogden was } thing!”’ 
there,” grandma said. “Step! This is unworthy even of your 

Anseth wondered why, in order to be kind ; childishness,” she rejoined. ‘‘ Jack, I tried my 
to the one man, Providence must needs have | best to believe it right to renew our engagement. 

H 


been so cruel. tothe other; but she made no }I tried to believe we could be happy—” 
camment. “And of course we can!” 
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‘‘Hush, Jack,’ she said. ‘Only the day 
before I got the news of your accident, I 
received a letter from Effie Lee. She said 
that six months ago you were actually engaged 
to her—” 

“Oh, by Jove, it wasn't so bad as that.” 

“And before this I had learned about Lucy 
Swan. And oh, Jack, in reality, you have been 
no more steady than formerly! I can’t do it— 
I’m as fond of you as if you were my brother, 
Jack, but I don’t love you—I know now that I 
never did.” 

“This is a way to treat a fellow!’ cried Jack. 
“And grandma—” 

“If we don’t marry, grandma will give you a 
fair share of her fortune, Jack—that is only 
just,” Anseth said. 

And what Jack seemed saying in this dream 
was so natural that Ogden actually laughed in 
his sleep. 

“Well, of course, that does seem right, but 
you ll come round, Anseth; you'll not throw me 
over.” 

Then Ogden, fully wakened by his own mirth, 





knew that there were really voices talking in 
the next room. He rose and,went softly down- 
stairs, out into the garden where the late flowers 
were still in blossom. The voices had been real, 
but had he not first heard them in sleep and 
imagined those words which once more opened 
$ heaven to his gaze? 
For some time he strolled about the neglected 
spot; a step-.struck his ear; he looked up, and 
saw Anseth walking slowly along the path. She 
did not see him, but there was a wonderful 
change in her appearance. The pallor and 
; trouble were gone from her face; her beautiful 
S eyes, raised to watch a bird swinging on a 
wild plum-tree, were full of peace and rest. . 
“Anseth !’’ he cried, starting forward. 
She turned quickly toward him—heaven had 
; penne! They stood there with clasped hands 
in a silence of which both were unconscious, and 


rrr 


presently they heard Jack Halford’s clear 

mocking-bird whistle ring down from the piazza, 
Sas free from care, as full of material content, as 
} the joyous notes of the songster he imitated so 
’ perfectly. 





WAITING. 





BY MARIA 


CALLAHAN. 





In the gloaming, sweet and silent, 
In the porch where roses blow— 
Where you parted from me, darling, 
Left me, two short months ago— 
I am waiting, sweetheart, for you 
“Mid the shadows dim and gray, 
Dreaming o’er those happy hours 
And of summer passed away ! 
Gone forever is the glery 
Of those golden summer hours, 
When we two, dear, were together 
*Neath the spell of love’s sweet power ; 
Dead and vanished are the roses, 
That once bloomed so fresh and gay ; 
They seem mourning for you, sweetheart, 
For the brightness fled away. 


Once, the summer skies were cloudless— 
All a tender melting blue, 
With soft breezes, idly straying, 
Nodding roses sweet to woo. 
Once, my heart was filled with gladness— 
Life then seemed one grand glad song— 
Now I waste my life in waiting. 
Must the waiting, love, be long? 


Ah, return—come to me, sweetheart ! 
I am waiting in the hush, 
Listening for your welcome footsteps 
Through the tender purple dusk. 
Then, when on your heart again, love, 
I may rest my tired head, . 
With what heartfelt love and gladness 
Shall your welcome back be said, 











THE CLOSE 


D GENTIAN. 





BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 





Deer-pive, beneath the shade of bush or brake, 
Close by the wall or on the brook’s green brink, 
The gentian grows, and modestly doth shrink 

From the snn’s light, as if to hide the ache 

That it can tell to none; for it must make 
With lips forever closed its moan, and drink, 
And driuk again, its sorrow, though it sink 


Into its very being. For the sake 
Of love, a maiden pale hath wept alone— 
Hath closed her burning lips and kept concealed 
The wealth of her soul’s passion: for, were’t known, 
His happiness were gone, his doom were sealed, 
For whom alone she lives. What if she groan, 
If her dread secret never is revealed? 











HOW JOHN’S WIFE MANAGED. 





BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





“AND so you’ve been up to the city, to sees than you could name in a day, in her house, 
John and his new wife, Mrs. Morris?’’ said } with not an earthly use for them except to look 
Miss Emmett, as she leaned back in the com- pretty.” 
fortable chair Mother Morris brought her and } “Poor John’s clothes don’t get so much 
fanned herself with a palm-leaf fan. attention, I suppose,” remarked Susan, in a tone 

«‘ Yes, I have, Susan,’’ returned her hostess, 3 of commiseration. 
with emphasis. ‘And I’m very glad to see; ‘‘No—I can’t say that. He looks as trim and 
you. I’ve been dying for somebody I could } dainty as ever. I think she takes good care 
talk freely to ever since I came home. Take off ; of his things. I didn’t see a button off or hear 
your bonnet and stay to tea—I’ve scarcely seen } him grumble while I was there. And, if John 
you for a fortnight, and I have oceans of things ; Morris hasn’t changed mightily, he would growl 
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I want to talk to you about.” 3 if his clothes weren’t all in order when he 

‘Well, if you won’t go to the least trouble, 
I don’t care if I do stay,”’ said Miss Emmett. 
«But I didn’t bring any work. You'll have to 3 
give me something to do.” 

‘Oh, you can sit idle ene afternoon—it won't 
hurt you, Susan: you’re always busy at some- 3 
thing from morning till night.” 

«Well, I don’t suppose I’m specially lazy,” } 
Miss Emmett replied, complacently. “If I'd: 
ever a-married—which, thanks to goodness, ; 
I never did, and am not likely to now—lI flatter > 
myself I should have made a fair housekeeper. : 
But, Sarah, how is it about John’s wife—don't } 
you like her?” 3 

‘Why, Susan—lI can’t say I don’t like her. 3 
She’s a pleasant enough little soul—very pretty 
and obliging. It seemed as if she couldn't do? 
enough for me because I was John’s mother. > 
But I'm afraid she’s going to prove dreadfully } 
extravagant.” ; 

“You don’t say!’? remarked Susan, as the } 
terrible truth came out with a doleful shake } 
of Mother Morris’s head. 

«Yes, I do say, Susan. Why, you ought to} 
see that house. All the little fancy knicknacks 3 
and what-nots you ever saw or heard of, she’s } 
got there. And, upon my word, I never dreamed } 
of so many different ways of making dresses in } 
my life. And as for bonnets! Law! Susey } 
Emmett—I was there one week, and I saw that } 
girl wear six different bonnets.’’ 

“Good gracious!’’ ejaculated Susan. ‘Six! 
And I haven’t had but one in two years. Poor 
John.” 

“You may well say it, Susan. Six bonnets. 
One for almost every dress. Anda long cloak 
and a short—visite, I believe she called it. And— 
well, other things to match. And more traps 
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wanted to put them on.” 

‘But she must spend all he makes for those 
folderols,’’ Susan exclaimed, in a tone nicely 
modulated between assertion and inquiry. 

“Tm afraid she does—a good deal of it. 
I can’t see how it can be any other way. It’ll 
break him up, I expect. And he just getting 
such a nice start for a young man—it does seem 
@ pity.” 

Susan agreed to that, and the two ladies got 
at least an afternoon’s entertainment out of the 
shortcomings of John’s extravagant wife. 

The city where John Morris lived was only 
ten miles distant. The Glendale people went 
there to do their shopping, and before long Miss 
Susan took an opportunity to go up. She spent 
a day at the house of the newly married pair, 
whom she called cousins on the strength of a 
very distant relationship to Mrs. Morris, and, 
when she came home, had wonderful stories to 
tell of what she had seen Nettie have and wear. 

Other good gossips among John’s ‘relatives 
heard the stories, and then they too must visit 
his house and return with equally wonderful 
tales. 

They always forgot to add that Nettie never 
was lacking in hospitality to her husband’s 
family and friends, no matter how unexpectedly 
they descended in on her. 

After a while, John and Nettie came down to 
Glendale to pay a visit. In some way, John 
got hold of the talk, and went back a very 
indignant mar, vowing he never would go to 
Glendale again. Nettie, however, was equal to 
the occasion—she saw where the trouble lay. 

“Tl tell you what to do, John, dear,’ said 
she, ‘just ask the relations up here, all together, 
and we'll explain matters.” 
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After a few consultations, John thought 
Nettie’s plan a good one. So it happened that, 
on a certain day, about a dozen of the Glendale 
connections received invitations to come to town 
and take dinner at John’s. 

They came; not one missed that opportunity, 
I assure you. Nettie was very nicely dressed, 
and her pretty rooms looking their very prettiest 
to receive her guests, while her dinner was most 
excellent, though she had. prepared it without 
other help than that which a small colored girl 
could give. 

After dinner, when they were all gathered in 
the parlor, John said, while Nettie stood blush- 
ing beside him: 


‘“« My friends, there has been a mistake made 


at Glendale, about my little girl here. And I’ve 
asked you up, to-day, to set it right. You seem 
to think she is very extravagant. Now I think 
her the most economical of women, and I have a 
tolerably good chance to know. Please give me 
your grounds for your belief, and Ill give you 
those for mine—that’s fair, I’m sure.” 

“Well, now, John,’ began his mother, ‘I 
love Nettie—she’s a dear good girl; but just 
look about this room. All these pretty orna- 
ments cost money.” 

“And so do her six bonnets,’ added Susan 
Emmett. 

“And her mantles and dresses,’ 
another cousin. 

“Oh! Is that the head and front of her 
offending ?”’ asked John, laughing. 

“Yes, itis! All the nice things she has and 
wears must cost a great deal, John,” his mother 
replied, seeing that the others expected her to 
speak. 

“So they do.’ John rose, walked to a table, 
and picked up the last copy of ‘‘ Peterson,”’ and 
held it up to view. ‘Here, I think, is what you 
must quarrel with,” said he. ‘ My Nettie is very 
quick and skillful with her fingers. She takes 
this magazine, and the patterns in it enable her 
to make the pretty things you object to, at a cost 
so small you would hardly think possible.” 

“Now, John, do you expect us to believe 
that?” asked his mother. 

“I do, because it is literally true. Nettie, 
speak up in your own defense: Where did you 
get the six bonnets, for instance ?”’ 

‘¢Made them out of scraps of my dresses,” 


> 


chimed in 


and not much practice to manage with ease and 
skill.” 

“And how about the dresses?’’ asked Jobn. 
‘Don’t forget the dresses.” 

‘I nearly always cut and make them myself, 
from the folded paper pattern which comes in 
each month’s magazine. I made my visite from 
one of them. And, last month, from a child’s 
; pattern, I cut and made, out of an old gown of 
3 my own, two frocks for my poor washerwoman’s 
§ little girl.” 

No one felt inclined to break the silence as 
Nettie paused an instant—not many of her 
visitors spent any time making warm dresses for 

poor children. 
After waiting a little, Nettie continued, in the 
¢ same kindly tone: 

“For my tidies and pillow-shams, crazy 
cushions, lambrequins, and, in short, all the 
; pretty trifles in my house, I get the patterns from 
§ the same source—my ‘Peterson.’ And I have 
; made, for other people, fancy articles more than 
enough to buy all the materials for my own. I 
: 








have been so well paid for extra fancy-work, 
that 1 have already laid aside ten dollars, earned 
by my own fingers, toward buying a Christmas 
gift for John, because I don’t believe in giving 
people presents bought with their own money. 
I pay two dollars for my magezine, and it pays 
me more than twenty, every year, in what I save 
and earn by its help. Is that extravagant ?”’ 
The group of relations glanced at one another 
in a shame-faced, fairly conscience - stricken 
manner. Each appeared to expect her neighbor 
to speak first; but nobody seemed able to take 
$ the initiative, ready of speech as the whole set 
$ were noted for being on ordinary occasions. 
‘“‘Now, is that extravagant, I ask?’’ Nellie 
persisted, smiling still, but with a firm ring in 
her voice which showed that she was fully 
determined to obtain a response from somebody. 
$ The cousins turned toward Mother Morris; but 
3 the old lady only moved restlessly in her chair 
} and pulled the folds of her dress-skirt in a nerv- 
ous fashion very different from her usual decided 
manner. Finally, she looked at Susan Emmett 
in a reproachful sort of way, as if wondering why 
she did not find her voice. Then all the cousins 
looked fixedly at Susan, and there was reproach 
; in their eyes too; but, for the first time in her 
$ life, Miss Susan was not prepared to come to the 
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responded Nettie. ‘I save all the pieces and 3 front when expected so to do. 
trimmings, and buy only the frames. So, by 
following the styles given every month in my 
magazine, I have a bonnet for each dress, and 
the six cost less than many ladies pay for 
ene. They take very little time or trouble either, 


Nellie waited composedly, not looking at any- 
body in particular; though, sweet and calm as 
$ was the expression of her face, it showed the 
firm determination to be answered which her 
3 soft tones had a moment before. 
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John glanced at each of the relations in turn , see how it is—I'’ve shown you the way to have 
without the slightest effort to hide his amusement } all the pretty things you want, and yet be 
at their discomfiture, too full of pride in Nellie’s } economical.’’ 


triumph to feel any anger toward the clan for 
the censorious family-gossip which had brought 
it about. 

‘*Come now,”’ he cried, at last, with a merry 
laugh: ‘it is only fair that you should answer 
my wife’s question. She has explained to you 
her way of managing. Do you still disapprove 
and feel afraid she will ruin me?” 


‘«] haven’t a word to say,” said Susan Emmett, 
rising, ‘‘except this—lI’m going to subscribe to 
‘Peterson’ before I sleep to-night !”’ 

“And Susan’s example will be a very good one 
for all you ladies to follow,” said John Morris, 
laughing. 

They all agreed that it would, and Nettie 
seized the opportunity then and there to begin 


It is easy enough to be amiable and forgiving ; her club for the next volume. 


when one has gained a complete victory, and | 


Nellie was gentle and kind by nature. She 
joined in John’s laughter, saying gayly: 
‘“Now, 'm not a bit vexed—nobody must be 
annoyed. No wonder you all thought I was 
extravagant—if you supposed I paid for making 
so many bonnets and fancy articles. But you 
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Mother Morris stood silent for a minute or 
two, then she walked up to her daughter-in-law, 
kissed her on her red cheek, and said: 

“Nettie, I beg your pardon! We ought, every 
one, to be ashamed of ourselves. I promise 
you, John, you'll hear no more of your wife's 
extravagance from Glendale people!” 
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THE DEMON OF UNREST. 





BY M. 


E. P. 





Her smile is sweet, her laughter gay, 
And she is happy—so they say ; 

And yet her eyes, that try so hard— 
Those violet eyes—to be on guard, 
Can never from my gaze conceal 

The sadness that their depths reveal ; 
I know some demon of unrest 

Must reign supreme within her breast. 


He drives her on with lash and goad— 
She dares not falter on the road. 
Whate’er she fain would solace make, 
He bids her instantly forsake. 

Her hands may fold, her eyelids close, 
But sleep is all the rest she knows— 
For in her breast she bears, oppressed, 
That mocking demon of unrest. 


Ah, Isabel, with eyes divine, 

I bow no longer at thy shrine! 
Others may love, adore thee—yes ; 
But only I thy secret guess. 





Thy smile is sweet, thy laughter gay, 
And thou art happy—so they say ; 
But well I know thou art possessed 
By that fierce demon of unrest. 


In pity, I would gladly tell 

Some magic charm that might dispel 
The power that reigns within thy breast 
And spurs thee, fainting and oppressed, 
To fresh endeavors ; but ’tis not 

For me to free thee from thy lot— 

The knight who claimed to love thee best 
Should slay the demon of unrest. 


Gladly would I have watched thy face 

And guarded it from such a trace 

Of sadness, lurking in each line. 

Nay, I could never, wert thou mine— 

My wife—endure to see thee wear 

That hopeless haunting look of care. 
Wouldst thou, e’en then, have been possessed 
By this fell demon of unrest? 





SOME OTHER DAY. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON. 





Some other day, some other day, 
The sun will shine again, 

And all the clouds so gloomy now 
Will vanish with the rain— 

The heavy heart, the sighs and tears, 
Will yield to smiles of joy, 

The golden light of happiness 
Be ours without alloy. 


Then let us hope for brighter days 
And struggle toward the goal 

Where we may hear the plaudit won 
By every constant soul : 

“*Well done, thou good and faithful one ; 

Inherit joys divine,” 

Reserved for those who love the Lord, 
Who soar to heights sublime. 
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ESCULAPIUS IN ACADIA. 





BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSsoOMsS,’’ ETC.,4 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 342. 


CHAPTER VII. There was no rain falling. The vast plain 
TEACHER AND PUPIL. seemed a desert of far-stretching darkness, over 
eeriy gee: OR ten days ; which the lightning played in ghastly flashes. 
the storm As he drew near the gray house, the lightning 
lasted—-so $ revealed a figure leaning against the end post of 
com pletely the gallery. He recognized Aurore. The girl's 
isolating the ; head was turned toward the prairie. She did 
little home, } not move as he came nearer, perhaps thinking 
that Graf- {she had not been seen, and he passed on, laying 
berg found ; his hand against the latch to open the door. 
himsel f } Another flash of lightning again revealed Aurore, 
thinking of ; and he saw that her head was raised—saw that 
the ark and she, was seriously regarding the heavens; he 
the flood. } wondered of what she thought—wondered how 
All theher untutored reflections would compare with 
world for ; his—wondered whether he could make her speak. 
him might } He took his hand from the latch and walked 
indeed have } toward her. She stirred, hearing him come, 
been -dead. } and moved as if to go within. 
Sometimes ‘“Mademoiselle, wait one moment. It is not 
father and} yet time for our lesson. Are you looking at tie 
son would dash wildly across the prairie. to cast 
careful eyes over herds and flocks, bringing back 
to the cozy room whiffs of rain-washed air. Some- Aurore, resuming her position. 
times Graf berg, in the chill moisture, would stride “And what do you think of them?”’ 
to his boat, seeking papers and books. Madame} ‘‘Me? Ah, m’sieu, I dunno. I tink me— 
Alcée had given him a table by the corner of {I tink—’ow you tek dat ailaictraicitie? ’Ow 
tie hearth near the window, which opened } you put dat ailaictraicitie een Angel? ’Ow you 
toward the garden, and here he would sit writ- § do dat, M’sieu Haisculaipius ?”’ 
ing, the music of the wheels spinning busily So, she was beginning to think. The words 
singing with his thoughts. came rapidly and earnestly, and, in the gray 
He had got over those first disagreeable ; gloom, Grafberg could see the graceful head 
associations. He did not now think of Faust. } turned expectant toward him. Had the few 
The ticking of the old clock, the crackle of the 3 evenings of teaching stirred the seeds? Were 
fire, the whir of the wheels, the crooning of 3 they struggling to break through the darkness 
Madame Lucien, the fall of the rain, and the 3 of the soul, where only scant rays from the sun 
sweep of the wind—these all mingled together } of knowledge had fallen athwart the fallow 
in soothing song, sending .his fancies calmly } land? 
among the mysteries where he labored. Just then, a lightning-flash disclosed Aurore’s 
Especially diverting, too, was the time given ; dark eyes uplifted. Somehow, the eager ques- 
Aurore. Her progress was marvelous. Always } tioning glance seemed the voice of a soul—the 
grave, always attentive, yet always shy, sie was } voice of one crying in darkness. 
herself a mystery. ; ‘‘Mademoiselle,” he said, and his words came 
One evening, the heavens were hung with } slowly, ‘‘your question shall be answered some 
heavy cloud-curtains, caught now and then by 3 day. I cannot explain now—you would not 
fiery cords of lightning. Thunder rolled. Graf-{ understand. When you read well, I will get 
berg, coming from his boat, stood a moment you a book,=nd I myself will show you many 


and contemplated the prairie. things. Electricity is not only in the heavens. 
(451) 
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It is all about on the earth. I suppose you will puzzled the world with contradictions in great 
laugh--you will not believe, when I say that you : Queen Bess, existed, quite as curiously contra- 
can make lightning on the back of your cat?’ 3 dietory, in the nature of this simple Acadian girl. 
“Ah, non, m’sieu.”’ 
‘Yes, mademoiselle: some night, when it is CHAPTER VIII. E 
cold, sit inthe dark with your cat, rub the fur, RAOUL’S COURTSHIP. 
and you will see bright sparks. Those sparks } At last, one night, the clouds broke—stars 
are just small lightnings—just what you see in } shone in deep-blue heavens, the gray dawn came, 
the sky. Listen: you will hear little noises, and } and the early sun laid a red light over prairie 
those little noises are thunders; yes, that very ; and marsh. Some soft mists floated hither and 
thunder rolling now in those dark heavens. It is} thither; but, as if newly painted, the world 
hard to believe; but, until you can read, you } shone—the grasses yellow and brown, the bayou 
must believe, because I say so.” blue, the coulées scintillating in light, birds with 
Just then, another flash gleamed. As it 3 freshened plumage. 
played over Aurore, Grafberg saw that she stood } And Aurore—had she ever looked fairer, 
straight, with hands loosely clasped, facing again } brighter, than when standing in the cool morning 
the darkness of the prairie, the whole attitude 3 air, the rosy light of the sun on her face? 
expressing attentive thought. She was lifting a vine, lifting also the old 
«There are many things quite as wonderful,’ } fence, both having fallén—a thick rich rose-vine, 
continued Grafberg, as the light vanished. ; set with green leaves and bristling thorns, and 
‘‘When a flower dies, can you give it lifg? } all woven together like a hedge. She was bare- 
When a man dies, can you make him live again? } headed. The wind was blowing her hair in little 
So, mademoiselle, no one can put life into what } curls about her brown forehead, and her brown 
is dead; and life is a great mystery, and the ; cheeks glowed. She heard far off the sound of 
mystery is as great in a bird, and in a flower, as } horse’s hoofs; but she did not heed, for father 
in man. Just so, electricity on the back of a ‘ and brother were already away, driving together 


4 
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cat is as wonderful as electricity in those great } cattle scattered in those days of storm. It was 


ae 








black clouds above.” not, indeed, of Raoul she thought when a pony 
“Wat faw you spick zo, m’sieu?’” cried } halted without the fence; and she started, lifting 
Aurore. ‘ W’y you spick—” her shy eyes, then letting them fall again, as 


Here her voice ceased suddenly, and Grafberg, } Raoul’s voice called in loud greeting. 
by the gleam of another lightning-flash, saw that «Art thou not surprised to see me ?’’ he asked, 
her head was turned, as if looking intently over } in his soft ‘‘Cajan’’ French. 


her shoulder in fear. She shrugged her shoulders slightly, and care- 
‘Speak how? What do you mean, made-} fully twisted a straggling tendril. 

moiselle?”’ he asked, surprised at the agitation “‘T don’t believe thou wouldst care if I died, 

betrayed in word and manner. ; Aurore.” 


“Ah, bout de daide—yasse,”’ she answered, so } His voice was low now—yet, trembling with 
low that he could scarcely catch the faint words. emotion, it reached her ears distinctly. 

And indeed, before he had quite caught them, “Ah, yes—I would care, Raoul. But one does 
she had passed through the door, leaving him ; not want to talk of sadness, such a day as this. 
bewildered. } See then—how bright the sun. Those days of 

He tried to remember exactly what he had storm blew this vine down. Now, I must go to 
said. Surely nothing to alarm this wild Acadian. § the house. Thou wilt come, Raoul? Why didst 
He had seen her face fierce cattle, fearlessly ; thou go off, that stormy morning, like—like the 
waving her little hands; he had seen her mount wind ?” 

a wild horse, without either saddle or bridle, All this time, she was endeavoring to detach 
and go to the rescue of sheep caught in the Sher dress from the thorns of the vine; but, as 
coulées. Fear seemed, indeed, no part of her one was withdrawn, another caught. She did 
nature, despite shyness and silence. ’ not watch Raoul—did not see him prepare for 

‘“Women are incomprehensible creatures,’’ 3a leap—and she gave a cry of surprise as the 
thought Grafberg, and then he smiled, taking} pony vaulted over. Raoul, dismounting, stood 
his seat for the evening lesson; smiled as he beside her. 
looked on the now calm Aurore, thinking there ‘Thou hast frightened me,’’ she exclaimed ; 
were other mysteries beside those of life and} and there was a little frown on the smooth 
electricity, wrapped in insignificance; thinking} brown forehead. ‘‘Some day, thou and thy 
that the same woman’s-nature, which had so pony will fly through the air, like birds.” 
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She spoke hurriedly, and as hurriedly her; to see. And I said: ‘It shall tell her—it shall 


hands worked at the vines, striving to tear them 
fro:a her clothing. 

‘Let me assist thee, Aurore,’ said Raoul, 
tugging at one vine while dextrously winding 
another about her straight lissome figure. 
«‘There—behold, thou art rid of that one. 
Ah, but it is no wonder they love thee, Aurore. 
It is not a wonder they cling to thee.” 

“JT don’t want their love,’ said Aurore, 
quietly. The frown was deepening on her 
forehead, the brown slender hands becoming 
tense in their earnestness. ‘If I had a knife, 
I would cut them,” she went on. 

«Just as thou wouldst cut hearts—just as 
thou wouldst cut my heart, Aurore.” 

She looked about helplessly. She was like 


tell her of my love. It shall say to her what 
it says to me: ‘There will be, for the one who 
finds, a wedding before the year is old.’’’ But 
thou didst not see, Aurore; thou didst not lift 
thy head nor look when it spoke from my hand. 
But I found the lily, Aurore. And thou wilt 
make true what it promises—thou wilt, beloved ?”’ 

She had not once interrupted; she had not 
; once lifted her head, nor ceased untangling the 
} prickly vines. There was just the color of the 
’ winter wind in her face, and nothing more. 
She was so tempting in her wild beauty, he 
ponin have put his arms about her then and 
; there; he could have torn her from those cling- 
?ing vines, and thrown her on his pony, and 
} mounted and ridden—ridden over the prairie, 





ran 





rrr 


a bird caught in a net, for he had wound the 3 far, far away from all the world—happy, happy, 
vines so that she could move only her arms; she ; just to know that his arms were about her; that 
was like a wild rose, blooming there in the midst } he ,was to shield and to guard and to love 


of the green. 

‘‘Canst thou not get these vines away from 
me, Raoul? The voudou is in them, I think. 
A black buzzard came on our gallery, last 
night.” 

“And many more black buzzards will come, 
I think,’”’ said the young man, gloomily; ‘and 
thou so innocent.” 

‘Innocent? What dost thou mean, Raoul?’ 
She did not wrestle with vines now—her hands 
lay quite still among the green leaves. ‘ Why 
should the carrion crows come to our house?’ 

“What good to tell? Thou wouldst not 
believe. Perhaps they come laughing, because 
thou hast deprived them of a feast. But thou 
wouldst not believe.” 

“‘ Raoul, I do not understand thee. Hush— 
speak not of that!” She shuddered slightly 
and continued in even lower voice: ‘‘ What is 
it that I would not believe ?”’ 

‘‘Wilt thou believe that I love thee? Wilt 
thou believe that I would die for thee, Aurore ?”’ 

«And I would do much for thee, Raoul. Thou 
art my dear cousin.” 

She was not looking at him now-—she was 
industriously tugging again at those troublesome 
vines. 

‘‘T am more than thy cousin, Aurore. I love 
thee as no other cousin can. I want thee for all 
my life, Aurore. Thy father knows that I love 
thee —have I not since we were little ones? 
All our life long, have we not been together— 
thou and I? And yet, now thou dost scarce 
look when I come. I found the first lily, 
Aurore. It came out in white, amid the yellow 
grass of winter. And I took it for a sign, and 
I stooped and gathered it, and waved it for thee 


$ through life, through eternity. The girl felt his 
s gaze, for she suddenly lifted her head as if to 
‘answer, and as suddenly let it droop again, 
’ something more than the color of the wintry 
; wind burning over cheek and throat and ears. 
; Raoul’s glance had followed hers, and now 
¢ across his face, all earnest with pleading, tender 
S with love, a scowl gathered black, as a heavy 
3 cloud hiding the gentle light of the moon. 
; ‘¢Thou dost not answer, Aurore.”’ 
; The softness was all gone from his voice. 
“T do not want to marry, Raoul. I will not 
‘marry anyone. Do thou take this—here—hold 
: it—let me away—let me depart.” 
‘And thou so innocent,” he exclaimed. 
Ties Twice thou hast said the same words. What 
3 dost thou mean? Tell me, Raoul,’’ she cried, 
¢ again becoming still. 
$  « mean, that worse than a black buzzard 
stands now on the gallery of thy father’s house ; 
; I. mean that he, the stranger who dwells under 
thy roof, the Haisculaipius who works his 
charms of the devil, with the machine of the 
devil, on thy Angel, I mean that he comes for black 
3 deeds; I mean that he comes to bring ruin and 
disgrace and misery on thy family and thee; I 
mean that he is a spy; I mean that—’’ 
: Stop, stop then,” cried Aurore. putting both 
3 little hands over her ears, her face very red 
now, and the shy eyes lifted full of wrath. ‘1 
will not hear. He is good, he is kind, he makes 
Angel well, he teaches me to read, he shows me 
books with pictures, he knows about the flowers 
and trees—more, more than thou, who hast 
lived here always; he can shoot—no one can 
shoot like him. If he wants a bird, he aims at 
3 it, and down it falls. Thou must not call ita 
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charm—the electricity. He has told me how I ; she looked on this ‘‘ Haisculaipius”’ as a usurper 
can make it—I, on the back of my cat, and, }of the throne where, for fifty years, she had 
after awhile, he will tell me all that he knows. held sway undisputed. Compelled for the first 
Dost thou hear, Raoul? He is kind, he is good, ; time to yield to her son’s will, she took revenge 
and thou shalt not call him ‘a black buzzard.’ } by holding her old figure straighter than in the 
It is thou who art more like one, with thy great days of youth, by continually making over her 
black eyes and thy black hair; and especially } bosom the sign of the cross as if exorcising the 
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art thou like one, swooping about on thy pony— 3 
flying almost, it seems.” 

Such an avalanche! Raoul was silent in 
sheer amaze, then a groan broke from his lips, 
and then he ground his teeth. 

‘‘Thou art my dear cousin, Raoul,’’ continued 
Aurore, who had long since taken her hands 
from her ears; ‘‘but thou must not talk against 
the stranger in our house—the Haisculaipius— 
who has made the dead arm of our little Angel 
live again.” 

“Aurore,” exclaimed Raoul, seizing her hand, 
“IT swear to thee that what I say is true! 
I swear to thee that—” 

But suddenly she snatched her hand away, 
broke recklessly through the clinging rose-vine, 
and, heedless of her skirt, torn by thorns, 
clambered across the fence and hurried to the 
house. 


Grafberg, walking the gallery, had hone : 


the girl and her cousin made a pretty picture. 


He half suspected the romance passing above } 


the vines; but Aurore was such a child. He 


did not imagine the dark Acadian had asked the ; 
pretty one to be his betrothed—did not think } 
the brown hand seen in his musings over her } 


future had been held forth to lead her to the 
cypress home—the home enclosed by marsh and 
prairie and bayou. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE RIVEN TREE. 
But as the weather cleared without, so clouds 
gathered within. At night, Monsieur Leblanc 
yet worked over his great net, Madame Lucien yet 


; spirit of magic, and by keeping a most unusual 
$ silence, broken only when necessity compelled. 
; After awhile, as the days again grew warmer, 


it was on gallery or bayou bank the lessons 
were given, Madame Lucien or Madame Alo¢e 
’ drawing near, or Raoul, on the bank yonder, 
} fishing—or, mayhap, striking down a duck on 
w way to the nightly rest. 
3 
3 





Once, when Aurore laughed—just a soft, 
sweet, shy zephyr of a laugh—a flash gleamed, 
and a loud report from Raoul’s gun rang far 
over prairie distance. As it happened, there 
was not a bird in sight—only this teacher and 
pupil did not know: their eyes were fixed on 
Aurore’s name, traced for the first time by her 
own hand. It was the prettiest work she had 
ever done—it was a fair crown resting upon the 
eighteen years of her short life. 

In this beautiful Southern land, nature had 
opened a book, which Grafberg read with keen 
; interest. Seizing types of nature here and there, 
catching darting fish, comparing the strength of 
; nerve which sent one swimming through velvet 
$ air, the other swimming through velvet waters, 
; touching into life the dead limbs of Angel, quick- 





} ening into life the clear mind of Aurore: so 
} rolled the weeks of that soft January, and the 
first day of the last winter month had come, a 
lovely gracious February—cool mornings melt- 
ing into warm sun-steeped noontides, and these 
in turn dying on beds of gorgeous color. 

i It was during one of these noontides, all sun- 
' steeped, that Graf berg tramped over the prairie, 





lying yellow like the field of the cloth of gold. 
Five hundred yards from the home of Leblanc 


knotted her fringe, while Raoul cleaned his gun or ; stood a great oak. Rising from the bosom of the 
lounged, gazing moodily into the fire. Sometimes } prairie, it could be seen looming against the sky 
the gray eyes of Madame Lucien, sometimes the { like a broad tower. Particularly grand it seemed 
black eyes of Raoul, would both at once rest on } this brilliant yellow day, standing all draped 
the stranger seated there teaching Aurore—the 3 with sunlight, and silhouetted against the blue 
stranger who had come among them, why and } : sky; and Graf berg, leaning on his gun, paused 
wherefore none were quite sure; only the eyes 3 ; to regard it, curiously studying the great arched 
of these two were armed with suspicion, the } branches above. 
hearts of these two filled with wrath. What was its history? Perhaps a bird, cent- 
Queen of the little home kingdom, narrowed 3 uries ago, had dropped an acorn in its flight— 
down to the tisanes and simple medical treat- ; perhaps a child of the Attakapas, passing, had 
ments of her people—suspicious of all innovations, } let the seed fall from a red hand or from _plaited 
superstitious where her ignorance met knowledge } basket. The prairie, in strange freak, had 
—Madame ‘Lucien had deeply resented the inter- } opened its fertile bosom—had nourished the 


efrence of the stranger. Feeling herself deposed, ; fostér-child. 
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How many winters, how many summers, had { next day he did not dash like a winged bird over 
the old oak known? How often had the coulées } coulée and bayou. He lingered beside the others, 
and bayous changed shape and course since the pondering that vexed question, how best to rid 
tiny leaves first opened among those prairie ; the land of the stranger within his uncle’s gates. 
grasses? Yes—and how many generations of} Soberly he rode forth with the others; soberly 
red men had passed away—how many genera-$ he came home with them through the yellow 
tions of Acadians had driven cattle on the broad } sunlight, at quiet pace, the uncle talking of work 
prairie, riding homeward, just as those three ; to be commenced in those bare cotton-fields, his 
whom he saw now, like great blackbirds flying } voice ringing soft in the clear air. 
low over the sunlit grass? It was very hushed out there on the prairie— 

Suddenly, he stepped within the shadow of } almost as if all nature swooned, steeped in sun- 
the tree, looked above, looked below, and, bend- } light. There were a few light clouds in the blue 
ing, scanned the rough knotted trunk; then, ; sky, some birds were flying lazily, floating, it 
passing forth again into the sunlight, and again ; seemed, in golden ether. 
leaning thoughtfully on his gun, stood, as at } And now a strange event occurred. 
first, tracing with uplifted eyes the tower-like ; Into the quiet, dreamy, sunlit scene a bolt fell 
form, and so stood when those three riders drew 3 from heaven—fell with loud, deafening, crashing 
near. ; roar, striking the great oak, so that a blaze of 

«“Adjieu, m’sieu. You ricard dat tree—ain’t } fire gleamed in the sunlight, then darted into the 
eet?’’ cried Monsieur Leblanc, pulling rein. deep earth, tearing the oaken roots and the earth 

“A wonderful tree,” said Grafberg, shoulder- ; around, sending great cracks far out over the 
ing his gun and preparing to tramp onward. $ bosom of the prairie, and a trembling which 

‘Dass zo,” assented Leblanc, moving off to; reached the distant waters, shaking them as if 
with the ague of death. 

One instant, silence followed; then arose the 
clamor of fear. Birds shrieked, the insects of 


join the others. 
“Bien! didst thou tell him to go?’ asked 
Raoul, lifting heavy brows. 
the intention to send him away.” horses, all for an instant stilled, broke suddenly 
The red blood surged up under the dark skin 
of the nephew. He dug spurs into his horse, } sued by fiends. 
darted on ahead, then pulled bridle, so that Gradually the riders gained control of their 
the animal stood erect. He was like a young } beasts, and the mad gallop changed to a gentler 
Centaur, and uncle and cousin regarded him} pace. After a while the three drew together and 
with glances of wondering admiration. ow quite still, though yet trembling with 
“Raoul,” said the uncle, a half-hour later, } terror. . 
when all three were gathered in the log stable, ; “It is the hand of God,’’ muttered Leblanc, 
“Raoul, it is an astonishment, that pony of } crossing himself and looking back toward the 
thine.’ And he stroked the mane and looked } riven tree. 
in the fiery eyes of the animal. ; “The hand of God,” assented Alcée, also 
Raoul shrugged his shoulders. 3 crossing himself. 
‘«She was three years on the prairie—she was} “The hand of God,” cried Raoul, lifting blaz- 


into mad gallops and sped homeward as if pur- 


3 
$ 
3 
3 
‘‘Non, Raoul, I have told thee—I have not the grasses found each its voice, and the three 
; 
3 
5 
; 
5 


one of thirty,” he answered. ‘She grew up ; ing eyes of victory, and pointing his dark finger 
wild. I went out one day; I threw my arriette, § with wild gesture toward the tree, then toward 
I caught her; but it was a long chase. Then J ; heaven, then toward the little home. “He 
tamed her; now she knows—she knows,’ he } says: ‘Thou hast taken from my heaven—thou 
added, nodding his head. hast allowed that a stranger shall steal from my 

“Tis a mystery—a mystery,” muttered the ; land above, and use for earth. Good; since thou 
uncle, stooping to pass his hand down the ; hast taken, I will also give.’ And now,” lifting 
shapely fore limbs. ‘A mystery, too, Raoul, ; his arm aloft, “now,” continued Raoul, « wilt 
the spirit of fire which burns in thee,” added the } thou send this stranger away? Wilt thou hear 
old man, suddenly lifting his head and fixing his } the voice of thy mother? Dost recall that but 
keen blue eyes on the dark moody face of his ; yesterday his eyes of evil cast their spells yonder 
nephew on trunk and branch ?”’ 

«‘T am as God made me,”’ replied Raoul, again Leblanc did not answer. He sat looking for- 
shrugging his shoulders, and stooping to pick up } ward, a dazed expression on the rugged face. 
the saddle, which lay at his feet. ; He had known it all his life—all his life. He 

But Raoul was gloomy all that evening, turned again, and in silence rode home. 
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The others talked, soothing their trembling § under consideration was a surgical operation, a 
horses; but he did not heed. Something grand 3 surgical problem, the subjects to be compared— 
and beautiful had passed from his life, the tree 3 rare specimens; with the denial of a student, he 
of many memories, the tree in whose branches } had set aside curiosity and had calmly pursued 
he had shot his first bird, the tree under whose} his labors. These men coming now—what did it 
shelter he had taken the first kiss from the lips; mean? He looked with inquiring eyes, standing 
of his bride, the tree where she had met him in* quite still after rising from his kneeling position 
those early days when he came from the long} beside the bleeding bisd and fish. The three 
prairie rides, and under whose shadow he could } riders, regarding these, exchanged glances 
see, when yet far off, her slender lithe figure 3 silently, then as silently drew rein. 
waiting for him. 3 ‘* Mageek,”’ muttered Raoul. 

Gradually the dazed look passed, Dogged fu Mageek,’’ echoed Alcée. 
determination sat within the stern eyes and over ; Leblanc, touching his pony, rode a bit for- 
the stern mouth. A stranger—a stranger, taken } ward; then, with a deep blaze in his blue eyes, 
under the shelter of his roof, had robbed him, 3 exclaimed: 


had drawn on an old friend the curse of heaven, ‘You go waighe ; yasse, you don com my ’ouse 
so that it stood torn and stricken and wounded ; no maw.” 
unto death. “What?” exclaimed Graf berg, drawing him- 
He did not stable his horse. He threw the } self upright and looking as if he did not under- 
rein over a fence-rail, and entered his home. stand the words of Leblanc. 
The household were on their knees—Madame “You go waighe. You don'’com my ’ouse no 
Lucien, Madame Alcée, Aurore, and about the ? maw.” 
cradle they were grouped, praying. Within the “Do you mean that I am to go away—that you 
cradle slept Angel, the soft face pillowed on the 3 wish me to go away ?” 
little hand, in whose rosy palm warm life now ‘*Dass zo,’”’ responded Leblanc, nodding his 
bloomed. head. 
As Leblanc entered, the women arose. Madame; ‘And why?” 
Lucien pointed above. Her stern gray eyes met} The three men exchanged glances; then 
the stern eyes of her son. Leblane spoke: 
«‘ Did I not tell thee?’ she cried. ‘Did I not ‘You haske wy. Bon, M’sieu Haisculaipius, 


tell thee? Now art thou content? Now wilt $I taile you. You kno dat tree wat grow beeg— 

thou again steal from thy God? Has not his { dat broke; wat you zee yistiddy on de prairie?” 

curse fallen while the sun smiled? Misery! s¢ Yes.” 

Misery! Misery!” “Waile, dat tree halle tore—dat tree halle 
Leblane looked around, looked forth toward $ daide. You wan kno wat meck dat tree daide? 

the bayou, looked around again as one seeking, $ Ailaictraicitie.”’ 

and then asked in hard voice: ‘‘ Where is he?” He pointed his finger at Graf berg, as empha- 
Madame Lucien shook her head, sank into a 3 sizing the word. 

chair, and sat with crossed hands, as if; ‘Do you mean that the tree was struck by 


communing. lightning? Was that the crask I heard?” 
“Where is he?” again demanded Leblanc, “* Jis zo,’’ assented Leblanc. 

this time looking on Madame Alcée. ‘‘ But what has that to do,” commenced Graf- 
She pointed up the bayou. ; berg, regarding the three stern faces, “‘ what has 
Five minutes later, Aurore, looking from the 3 that to do with my going away ?” 


window, saw father, brother, and cousin riding ‘«Sacré bleu,” cried Leblanc, in a white rage, 
off along the bank of the bayou, and, a half-hour 3 ‘you don zee? Waile, you com my ouse weed 
later, Grafberg, hearing the sound of coming } yo mageek, you com weed dat deb machin, you 
horses, lifted his head to see three stern faces, $ meck de ailaictraicitie ; you com—dass halle— 
under three great straw hats, and three pairs of | you zee den—you kno den—I tich you, me— 
hostile eyes, regarding him with aversion. zee—I tich zo.” 

He was comparing the formation of a certain He drew a long knife from his belt and waved 
bird and a certain fish. The two subjects were 3 it aloft, letting sun-rays play on the bright steel, 
opened, and lying red on a cypress shingle laid } and repeating “I tich zo.” He was terrible to 
beneath a willow. His hands were gory with ; look upon, yet so grand in his wrath that Graf- 
blood. He had been startled by the reverbera- $ berg, struck into admiration, stood for an instant 
ting crash of the striking bolt, and had paused a; quietly regarding him. The silence stung 
moment to study the cause; but the matter Leblanc into deeper fury. His blue eyes flashed, 
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his gray hair and white beard seemed, like the 
knife, to scintillate in the sunlight. 

“You don b’liv—you don b’liv,’’ he cried. 
“You weed de deb now. Gar ya” (‘* Look 
there’), pointing here the flashing knife to 
Grafberg’s red hands. 

‘* Very innocent blood, at least,’’ said the other, 
lifting his hands and holding them forth in the 
sunlight. ‘* Not the blood of a human being— 
not the blood of a man—” 

“Ah, ah, Raoul, Aleée—yo knaifes.”’ 





Instantly two more knives gleamed aloft. 

“Do you wish to kill me?’ asked Grafberg, 
standing quite still and looking dauntlessly 
into the flashing eyes of Leblanc. ‘Because I 
warn you that others know where I am, and 
will kill those who kill me.” 

‘‘Keel you?” repeated Leblanc, almost awed 
by the calm serious manner. ‘ Non, I jis wan 
you zay ‘1 go waighe—l liv dees laine.’ ”’ 

‘*T will leave your house, Monsieur Leblanc, 1 
will not of my own will set foot on your land; ; ; 
but go away from the bayou, go away from this } 
country—monsieur, the country is for all. ts 
is a free land, ard I will not go,” replied Graf- ; 
berg, with slow determination. 3 

“Jis you kip out my quee--3e you kip awf my ; 
laine—jis you meck promesse.”’ : 

“I staid because I was asked,” said Graf berg. 
“T have almost cured your sick grandchild. 
What I did for the child was not the cause of the 3 
lightning. Let me at least finish—” ; 

‘‘Sacré bleu,’ interrupted Leblanc, again 
flourishing his knife, “you breeng dat deb} 
machin my ouse.’’ 


POO 








‘Ah, well,” interposed Grafberg, “it is} 
useless, I see, to talk. For the sake of your | 
little grandaughter, I am sorry. Will you} 
allow me to enter your house and gather up my 
books and papers?” 

Leblanc shook his head. ‘Maman, she no} 
wan zee you. I zainde dem—I breeng dem een 3 
yo bote. You go now, M’sieu Haisculaipius— 
rite awf—ain’t eet?” 

‘“No,”’ said Graf berg, ‘‘ not till I have finished 
this work,” pointing here to the bleeding bird 
and fish. ‘I will meet you this evening about 
five; rather, there’s no necessity for a meeting: 
just place my things on the bayou bank—I’ll} 


gather them up myself. Monsieur Leblanc, it is 
a pity you don't see further. It is a pity you 
don’t see that God lets us use all things for our 
good.” 

“I tink de deb got eem—ain’t eet?” inter- 
rupted Leblanc, looking at his two companions, 


-and fairly amazed to see that the stranger 


upheld his magic and did not quail before the 
three knives. ‘You liv dees laine—you liv dees 
laine,’’ he repeated, in an accent of fury. ‘You 
tink you do wat you wan,eh? Wat you wan 
ainey waighe—eh? Raoul zay you deeg. 
Raoul zay dat now—dees daiye. He zee you. 
Wat faw you deeg dees zide? Wat faw you 
deeg dat zide? Wat faw you deeg—eh? 
Mageek—eh? You tink no won kno—eh? 
Raoul ave zee you. Now you go. Dass halle 
wat I zay—you go—you betteh go.” 

“ Stop,’’ cried Grafberg, folding his arms, 
standing very calm before them, and regarding 
all three with unflinching gaze. ‘You have no 
right to order me out of the country. Under- 
stand, I shall stay as long as I wish. I may 
leave to-morrow—I may leave in six weeks. If 
any evil happen to me, punishment will fall on 
those who do that evil. I want you to under- 
stand that, if you take my life, the law will 
take yours. I do not dig for magic. I know 
nothing of magic. Electricity is not magic. As 
I have said before, monsieur, it is a pity you do 


not see more clearly. You let the sun in heaven 
ripen your cotton—why not let the lightning of 
heaven cure your grandchild? Why not—’ 


“De deb got eem—ain't eet?” interrupted 


} Leblanc, again looking at his companions, and 
oblivious to all except the stranger’s intrepidity. 
Then, breathing hard, he gazed with his blue 
blazing eyes full into Grafberg’s serious face, 

and, with a voice like the roar of fire, repeated : 
} « Fis you com my laine—jis you com—’” 


Another wave of the flashing knife, and he 


was gone. The others followed. 


Grafberg stood watching till they had dashed 


out of sight. As he returned to his labors, he 

, sighed once or twice. Somehow the little warm 
hand of Angel pointed to her waxen feet, and 
they seemed the little feet of his dead daughter, 
lying stilled in her grave. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





SUCCESS. 
So few in any age can win success Let only truth and goodness be the test— ‘ 
While that means worldly station, gold, or fame ; i The humblest life might earn the highest name. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
HOW TO OBTAIN A FAIR COMPLEXION WITHOUT DANGER OF INJURY. 
BY T. WALLACE SIMON, M.D. 


Skin or tHE Face anp Hanps.—Eruptions} In the case of Winz-Marks, so called—which 
and blemishes properly come under the head } are localized patches of congestion, the small 
of diseases of the skin, and should be treated ; capillary vessels showing through the skin—the 


by a physician or a dermatologist. 

Pimptes AND Liver-Marxs ork BiotcHEs.— 
When the pimples, like minute boils—which is 
practically what they are—are isolated somewhat, 
and not in too large a number or too closely con- 
gregated together, they may be subjected to the 
following simple but effective treatment: 

Cut a round piece of fine silk court-plaster— 
flesh-color or white is preferable to black—the 
size of a penny. In the centre of this, cut a hole 








; above liquid will be found of great value, applied 


$ 


in the same manner over the entire patch at 
night and in the morning after washing. 
FreckLes.—These are slight collections of 
pigmentary matter from the blood, collected in 
the true skin or ‘derma vera,” which lies just 
below the scarf or outer scaly part of the skin. 
They are really an indication of a soft, fine, and 
healthy skin, and are only met with in persons 
of light complexion and sanguine temperament. 


with the penknife, just the size of the head of ; A few of them on an otherwise fair skin are by . 
the pimple; apply this around the pimple, many considered rather as marks of beauty than 
allowing the latter to protrude through the } of disfigurement. An old, simple, and very good 
opening; and then—over the opening—apply } remedy is the juice of limes or lemons, laid on 
another, but smaller, piece of court-plaster, cut with a brush or pad and allowed to dry. The 
circular so as to fit over and conceal the pimple. ; principle in these juices which effects their 
But, before applying the latter piece, lay a removal is the acetic acid which they contain. 


minute portion of cosmoline or vaseline upon the { A more certain and efficacious method, therefore, 
4 


pimple with the head of a needle. 

This may be applied at night, and left on as 
long as possible the next day. In removing, it 
should be soaked off carefully with tepid water. 
If the pimple has drawn to a head, it may be 
pricked thoroughly and the contents pressed out, 
with some drops of blood following, to relieve 
the surrounding congestion. Then apply the 
following as directed—it can be put up at any 
drug-store : 


RK Sulphate of cadmium... . .gr.i 
Sulphate of zinc... ... . grs.ii 
meereremee Ia Oe 37s 02. i 

. Mix. 


Directions: Apply with a small camel’s-hair 
brush to pimples or boils, as directed. 


Apply this liquid to the pimple, regularly 
night and morning and several times during the 
day, painting it carefully on and a little around 
it. If it shows a disposition to gather pus again, 
once more apply the plaster and proceed with 
the liquid as before. Where the pimples crowd 
together in numbers and are simply indolent 
and red, apply the above liquid carefully with 
the brush. If there should be much smarting, 
simply dilute the liquid one-half or one-third 


with water. 
(458) 


; would be to obtain of the druggist one-half 
ounce of pure dilute acetic acid and apply 
carefully with a small camel’s-hair brush to 
each separate freckle, allowing the same to dry 
in the skin. If too strong, weaken the acid 
a little with pure water. It acts by dissolving 
the pigmentary matter of the freckle and slightly 
} thickening the skin at that point. 
; Liver-Marks, so called, are blotches of dis- 
coloration under the skin caused by the deposition 
of bile under the true skin, and for this reason 
they are at times more marked than at others, 
} owing to the condition of the digestive organs 
sand the liver. They cannot be affected, there- 
} fore, by applications to the skin, but by a proper 
regulation of the system, as previously described. 
An unblemished skin having now been 
acquired, how it shall be retained and kept 
fair and soft will be an important question. 
In the first place, keeping the health perfect 
and the blood pure by a close observance of 
the laws and rules suggested in the first part 
of this article will be of first importance. In the 
second place, there must be a positive rejection 
and avoidance of all patent nostrums—such as 
3 pastes, washes, creams, and ‘blooms of youth,” 
Sete.—for their name is legion and their effects 
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nearly always deleterious—or else worthless. 
Masks that are sold as patents and lined with 
secret medicaments are also harmful, and very 
apt to cause severe chronic neuralgia of the face 
and head. 

The furnishing of the toilet is a matter of 
importance, and all washes, toilet-waters, bay- 
rums, and colognes that are ‘‘cheap’’ may be 
set down as worthless and harmful. The writer 
is sufficiently well acquainted with the drug- 
business to know this to be a fact, and that, 
when these articles are cheap, they are invariably 
made from artificial extracts, and not from tie 
original article or materials bearing their name, 
and may therefore prove very injurious to a 
delicate skin. 

There are, however, harmless and effective 


means by which the skin may be made more : 


fair and soft, and of these we will give the 
following as free from all danger to the skin 
of the face or hands: 

If the skin is hard and rough or scaly in 
places or patches, the thorough and continued 
application of vaseline or cosmoline, after the 
skin has been thoroughly cleansed and rubbed 
into activity, will relieve it. It should be 
applied thickly and allowed to remain on for 
several hours at each application. The juice 
of the cucumber—which is mashed to a pulp and 
strained of its juiee—has been recommended ; 
and, though it is not very effective with many, 


it will do no harm. It should be made fresh $ 


every other day, when used constantly. 

Of applications of this kind, however, after 
vaseline, none is so effective and yet harmless 
as coarse oatmeal, It may be put in a gauze bag 
of close mesh or texture, and the bag placed in 


the basin of water or the bath-tub. Or, again, : 


it may be kept in a box on the wash-stand or 
teilet and rubbed over the face and hands 
thoroughly, just before using the towel. 

An excellent -toilet-water, it may be called, 
for the above purpose, which will be found very 
efficacious and free from every injurious quality, 
is the following—the explicit directions given 
will enable anyone of intelligence to prepare it 
properly : 

Take of 

True bay-leaves 

«« geranium-leaves (spotted geranium) 

“  orange-flowers 

“*  violet-flowers 

of. each half an ounce. 
Alcohol . . (true 90 per cent.) 4 ounces 
Distilled water. . . . . . . 1} pints 
Sulphate of zinc . 20 grains (by weight 
Dissolved in of druggist) 


Distilled water. . . . . . . 8 ounces 
Refined glycerine. . . . 


. 4 ounces 








Directions: Break up fine and mash into 
a@ mass, in a mortar or other vessel, the leaves 
and flowers together. Put this mass into a large 
wide-mouthed bottle or jar, and pour upon it all 
the alcohol and about two-thirds of the water. 
Allow this to remain twentyfour hours, shaking 
it frequently and keeping well closed. 

Then prepare a percolator—which may be 
made from an ordinary tin or glass funnel— 
by packing absorbent cotton or cotton batting 
into the hole inside, so closely that water will 
only pass slowly. Then pack down upon 
: this the mass of the leaves and flowers in the 
: jar; and, after this is so prepared and the 
> funnel placed in the mouth of a second bottle 
jor jar, pour upon the mass the liquid in the 
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first jar in which the compound has been mac- 
erated. , 

In a few hours, when the liquid has passed 
through the percolator and the top of the mass 
begins to dry, pour on it the remaining one-third 
of the distilled water and allow this to pass 
through also. 

Then obtain of the druggist the twenty grains 
of sulphate of zinc, accurately weighed, and 
dissolve it in the three ounces of distilled water 
and the four ounces of glycerine, mixed. This 
done, mix the latter liquid with that in the jar 
and again filter through a new filter prepared 
with fresh cotton, the former mass having been 
thrown away. 

This excellent toilet-water is then ready for 
use. It should be used diluted with one-half 
} of water in ordinary use at the wash-stand ; 
or, by pouring a little in the water of the basin, 
it is very refreshing. By applying it full 
} strength with a sponge to the face and hands, 
Sat night before retiring, and allowing it to dry 
S into the skin, it will be found very beneficial 
3 to the complexion. 

In regard to the Care of the Hands, the same 
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rules hold good as for the skin of the face. 

Where a lady is obliged at times to take a part 
Sin household duties, care should be taken not 
; to put the hands suddenly into water of different 
| eappaaes as it will redden and harden the 
skin, injure the nails, and frequently cause 
swelling and neuralgia of the nerves of the 
hand. 

There is nothing to be said on the subject 
of Superfiuous Hair on the Faee, except to warn 
against the use of all caustic depilatory prepara- 
tions, and also the new method of extraction by 
electrical puncture of the hair-bulb, as the latter 
often causes painful diseases of the nerves of 
the face, and the former unsightly scars and 
blotches which are ineradicable. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ereo.. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking or traveling costume, of } ished by a high standing band, with a turnover 
lady’s-cloth, camel’s-hair, or serge, in any dark ‘collar. The revers of the corsage, the deep 
self-color. Our model is of myrtle-green cloth. } cuffs, and the edge of the basque are all trimmed 
with three rows of braid. The sleeves are full, 
from shoulder to elbow; small tucks are run 








The skirt, which is plain, is edged above the 
hem by four rows of narrow black worsted braid. ; 
The tunic forms a long point in front, looped 3 
high on the sides and slightly over the tournure. } lengthwise to hold in the fullness. This sleeve 
It is likewise edged with the narrow braid. The lis quite new and very becoming. The corsage 


corsage opens in front over a vest, which is fin- ! and cuffs are finished by small metal buttons. 
460 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





Small capote of velvet to match, ornamented by 
ostrich-tips and a steel pin, with additional loops 
of velvet ribbon. Eight to ten yards of double- 
fold material will be required, and three pieces 
of twelve yards of braid. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of plain and 
striped woolens. The stripe is used crosswise 
for the underskirt, and is without trimming. 
The long and full tunic is of the plain material. 
The pointed basque opens and crosses on the left 
side over a vest made of the stripe, cut on the 
bias and laid in folds. Revers of the same as 





the bodice form the finish to the vest. Cuffs of 
the stripe. Hat of felt, faced with velvet to 
match the prevailing color of the costume, 
trimmed with a gray and white sea-gull and loops 
of velvet. Six yards of plain double-fold mate- 
rial fortysix inches wide, and four yards of 
stripe for skirt and vest, will be required. 

No. 8—Is a new and pretty model for a home or 
walking dress for a little girl of four to six years. 
The material is figured challis or plain cashmere, 
in any pretty self-color. The skirt is laid in 
large box-plaits. The waist is gathered into a 

Vou. XCIV.—25. 
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No. 6. 


‘yound yoke, which is made of a fancy plaid vel- 
‘vet. The pointed belt is of the same. The tight 
‘ coat-sleeves have epaulettes of the material. This 
little dress can be made to wear over a muslin 
; giump, if preferred. The pretty turban is of vel- 
} vet, trimmed high in front with loops of narrow 
ribbon. : 
3 No. 4.—For a boy of six to eight years, we have 
} knickerbocker pants, with a short Norfolk jacket, 
3 belted at the waist. Rows of narrow worsted 
braid ornament the front plaits of the jacket. 
Scotch cap, of cloth to match. 

No. 5—Is a Canadian blanket dressing-gown. 
This is the cheapest and best of dressing-gowns 
for the winter season, and the easiest to make 

; when the cutting-out is once managed, which 
’ takes some little thought in arranging the pat- 
tern to have the stripes of the blanket all around 
‘the edge of the gown. There must be a seam up 
the back, and the four pieces—two back and two 
front—are arranged to have the stripes at the 
bottom.. The size of the blanket is two and one- 
half yards by two yards. Either white and scar- 
let or gray and scarlet may be chosen. The cord 
and tassel should match. There are small straps 
through which the cord passes, Collar, cuffs, 
and pockets like the border of the blanket. 

; No. 6.—We give here the back and front-of a 
3 walking-costume for either boy or girl of four 
3 years. The skirt, collar, revers, and cuffs are of 
3 plaid velvet or woolens, and the overcoat of cloth. 
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The vest is of surah, either cream-white or of the , are pinked out, and two rows of narrow braid 


same color as the cloth. Shades of brown, navy- 
blue, or myrtle-green are the most fashionable 
colors. 

No. 7—Is a walking-costume for a young girl, : 
of velveteen and cloth combined ; seal-brown for 


cloth. The skirt is perfectly plain. The tunic 
is long and full, both back and front. The edges ° 


‘ are added above the pinking. The short jacket 
, opens over a vest of the velveteen; the edges of 


the jacket match the tunic. Plain coat-sleeves, 
with cuffs of velveteen. Hat of light-brown felt, 


: faced with dark-brown velvet and trimmed with 
the velveteen, and a lighter shade of brown in } 
ribbon. Eight yards of velveteen and four yards 


a shade lighter ostrich-tips and some loops of 


of cloth will be required. 
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THE «‘CLAIRETTE’’ WRAP: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, for our Supplement this month, the ; which to arrange the braid. The dart for the 
entire half of the latest-style wrap. It is made } front is also marked by a dotted line, and on the 
of striped or plain tweed or cheviot cloth, and} back part of the front, the dotted line shows 
trimmed with narrow worsted braid. The pattern ; where the pattern turns over, being too large for 
consists of four pieces: half of front, half of} the paper. It is always safest to cut the pattern 
back, one sleeve, and half of collar. The letters S entire out of muslin and fit it carefully before 
and notches show how the pieces are joined. The ; cutting into the cloth. In black eloth trimmed 
dotted line down the front shows the space on ' with braid it makes a pretty showy wrap. 
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CHAMBER-SHOE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








As a Christmas gift to an elderly lady. This} All the rows are done in similar manner until 
shoe is worked in three-thread wool, any color. } ten rows are worked. 
As sizes of feet vary, it is best to cut a pattern ’ For the sides and back, work only ten stitches, 
from a shoe, and then cut it in brown paper a ; without increase, forward and back, turning the 
size larger. The shoe is crocheted. ¢ work at end of each row till ten or more rows 

First row: Make a chain of sixteen stitches, $ are worked; then join it on to the front of the 
turn back one long into fourth chain from that : slipper as on the ‘opposite side.- The pointed 
on hook, five long in successive loops, three long ‘part of the front turns over, as seen in the 
in next loop, five long in successive loops, four } engraving. For a finish, work a row of crochet 
chain. Turn on reverse side. ?all around. Get cork soles, and sew on the out- 

Second row: One long in first stitch, six long} side a piece of strong cloth; bind round with 
in successive stitches, three long in the centre} skirt-braid or a bit of leather. Sew the 
loop of the three stitches that were worked into 3 crocheted upper on to the cork‘sole, and this 
one loop, six long in successive stitches, four } slipper is complete. This is a most comfortable 
chain on reverse side. $ and useful shoe. 
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TRAVELING-CASE. 





On 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 





In the front of the book, we give a design for a } sixteen inches long. Turn up the square end 
most useful article which will also make a nice: to the depth of five inches and sew the sides 
Christmas present. It is a traveling-case, ; together. One inch above this, fasten a crocheted 
crocheted of white ball cotton. Begin with two ; strip deep enough to form a pocket for the comb, 
stitches, single crochet, taking up the back of } and, the same distance above this, another for the 
each stitch to give it a ribbed appearance, and Stooth-brush. Crochet a border of shells all 
widen one stitch on each end until you have eighty } around and across the top of the pockets. Make 
stitches, or the width the same as the length of {a cord and tassels of the same, to tie around it 
your brush; then crochet without widening, ? when rolled up. 








DESIGN IN OUTLINE-STITCH, FOR A SHOE-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Wegive, on the Supplement, a design of slippers, { silk or in washing-cotton of any color preferred. 
to be done in outline-stitch, for a shoe-bag. { These bags can be made small enough for travel- 
The bag can be made of gray linen or brown | ing, to carry but one pair of shoes, or can be 
holland, and the outlining can be done in black ; used for a larger bag to hang in a bed-room. 
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CUSHION FOR BACK OF .CHATR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


As the Xmas time approaches, useful as well ; is of terra-cotta satin, and is worked in a simple 
as pretty Xmas gifts are much sought after, and ; pattern, with olive, terra-cotta, and bronze- 


this month we give several most useful as well as ; colored filoselle. This band is joined to the two 
ornamental designs, which can readily be made, ; capes or ends of terra-cotta plush, the seams 
and will prove most acceptable presents to those g being covered with rep ribbon of the same color. 
we love to work for. This cushion for the back ; A similar ribbon is used for the handle and 
of an easychair makes a comfortable rest for; bows. The cushion is stuffed with down. It 
an after-dinner nap. The band in the centre 3 will look well to match the colors of the room. 


PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For our colored design, we give something 
quite new for a photograph-frame, and our 
model can easily be carried out by’any lady. 
It only requires neat work to make it a success. 
We give the exact size. ut two circles out of 
stiff cardboard—one solid,. the other one with 


edges, and afterward gum the edges on to the 
cardboard on the under side. After the pieces 
are so prepared, put them together and sew 
neatly with silk to match in an overhand seam, 
leaving enough space at the top open for the 
photo—which must be of cabinet size—to slip 


the centre cut out of the size designated by the, in. Add an inch and a quarter satin ribbon 
photo. Cover both these circles with a piece of ; on each side of the opening; this is to be tied 
printed China silk; yellow, like our design, 3 into a bow with ends, by which the frame is 
makes the most effective frame; but we have; suspended. Also, this frame can be made of 
seen others in Gobelin-blue and terra-cotta very } plain terra-cotta or robin’s-egg blue felt paper, 
pretty. The silk should be all of one color, : such as is used for wall-papering, and further- 
though several tones or shades may be in combina- } more decorated in some simple design with lustral 
tion. Ten inches of silk will be sufficient to ; paints. Care must be taken not to have the 
cover both circles, as China silk is nearly one; color or design, either in silk or paper, too 


yard wide. Baste the silk neatly around the’ pronounced ; a dull effect is rather to be desired. 
(465) - 
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CASE FOR UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, AND STICKS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give the case open and closed. It will narrowing the latter half a yard, stitch each 
be an extremely useful article to take on a ; side, bind the top all around, stitch from top to 
traveling-expedition. A piece of cloth thirtytwo ; base, three lines of stitching as seen in the 
inches long and twentynine inches wide, and; engraving, and add strings. The umbrellas, 
silk to lineit. After lining the cloth with silk $ etc., can now be put in and withdrawn easily 
doubled or linen, fold the piece down the centre, ; without injury. If linen is used for the lining, 
slope it on each side from the top to the base, : it should be gray or unbleached. 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY FOR A SOFA-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On the Supplement, we give a beautiful design ; on satin, cashmere, etc. The colors should be of 
of clover-blossoms, for a sofa-cushion, chair-seat, ; the natural colors of green for the leaves, and of 
or footstool. The work is done in outline, in: light faded-looking pink if the flowers are 
washing-silks, if it is on any article which may ; fancied light, or of a purplish pink if a darker 
require washing; or in the ordinary silk, if done ? color is wanted. 
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DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY FOR CORNER OF TABLE-CLOTH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











On the Supplement, we give a pretty design for} centre of a tea-tray. It is done in outline- 
the corner of a table-cloth or for the end or} stitch in black silk. 
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CASE FOR KNITTING-NEEDLES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














We give the arrangement of the inside of} embroidered border is to be worked from the 
this case, which is made of linen, while the out-} design of which we give a bit in detail. It is 
side cover is of sail-cloth, both layers being , worked with red and white cotton in satin and 
joined by a binding of red worsted braid. The stem stitch. 


RAINBOW FAN 


BY MISS EB. J. WELSH. e 

Among the various designs which we present } can be bought for ten cents a bottle, and mixed 
to our readers—useful and ornamental, to be 3 with the sizing when needed ; this can be found 
used in making Christmas-gifts—none is more } Sat a paint or drug store. After once having p 
effective than the rainbow fan in front of the} little stock on hand, they will answer. for 
number. A palm-leaf fan of this shape should be ° ; dozens of fans or fancy articles; the iden df 
selected for the foundation of the pocket. ; combining several colors gives a most pleasing 

First, cut a piece of pasteboard to correspond 3 effect.) After the fan is dry, fit a pocket of 
with the shape of the fan, cover it on one side; pasteboard on the bottom, allowing the top ‘to 
with flame or fire colored sateen, and fasten } project about three inches. Cover this on one 
it on the fan by overcasting the edges together. } side with flame-colored plush, and on the other 
Now gild the fan on the other side, making each } with the sateen; sew it on and finish, the, edges 
ray a different color or every third of four one} with a cord. The lilies are painted on with 
so with different shades of gilding; the blue, } gold and silver. A bow of satin ribbon is tied 
silver, pink, gold, and fire form a gorgeous com-; around the handle. It is intended to be. usefl 
bination. (The dry colors used for such purposes $ for letters or photographs. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

‘‘PprerRson”’ FOR 1889—LITERATURE, ART, AND FASHION 
OombinsD.—The verdict of the press and the public gives 
us the right to dwell on our claim to being the sole 
periodical which unites this trio of attributes, s0 becom- 
ing in reality three first-class magazines in one. The 
assortion did not originate with us, but with the newspapers, 
aud speedily received ample corroboration from our host 
of subscribers. Even great leading dailies like the New 
York World, the Chicago Inter-Ucean, and others East, 
West, and South call attention to the prominent and 
unique place which ‘ Peterson” holds in periodical litera- 
ture. They pronounce its “literary contents, as a whole, 
equal to those of the highest-priced magazines,’ and add 
that, as ‘a fashion-guide, it is unrivaled.” 

Of course, this ever-increasing torrent of praise only 
spurs us on to new effort, since our motto is always 
“‘excelsior."”. We are convinced that our attractions for 
1889 will prove even superior to those of any previous year 
in our long and prosperous course. Besides excellent wood- 
illustrations, each number will contain an exquisite steel- 
plate of some famous painting—no other magazine gives 
these costliest and most beautiful of engravings. Of our 
fashion-department, we need only say that it will be, in 
novelty, beauty, and variety, fully equal to its usual 
Standard of exéellence, and this the newspapers and the 
ladies have decided to be far ahead of any other magazine. 
Our list of contributors will continue to hold the names of 
some of the most popular authors of the period. A number 
of writora who have lately sprung into prominence will be 
added to the corps, besides several new aspirants for whom 
it is safe to predict a speedy and brilliant success. 

Our offers to clubs are as varied as they are numerous. 
The gift-book, ‘‘ Buds and Blossoms,” differs essentially 
from any we have ever issued; some of its poems are 
original, and the wood-drawings, given in addition to the 
steel-ongravings, are from the pencil of one of the most 
famous draughtsmen America has produced. 

Itis time to begin to get upclubs. One only needs to be early 
in the field to secure a large club. In these days everybody 
wants the cheapest and best of everything, and this is 
what ‘ Peterson’? offers in all its numerous departments. 

Traut Lacine.—‘‘Any woman is too tightly dressed who 
cannot raise her arms straight above her head and clasp her 
hands ; who cannot stoop to tie her shoe or pick up a pin, 
withcut heightened color. Tight lacing, unrelentingly 
indulged, like a painless poison, saps the beauty, the grace, 
the brains, the life, from its unfortunate victims. Tight 
Jacing is not only a hideous stupidity, it is a crime—a crime 
that casts a heavy burden upon the next generation, and 
renders the present one incapable of its duties. It makes 
all the movements of the body angular and stiff. It ruins 
the digestion and the circulation, and consequently the com- 
plexion, which is one of the greatest of feminine charms. 
it injures the sight and the expression of the eye.” 

’ To Earn a Free Copy.—In addition to the clubs for 
whith @ free copy is given—see prospectus on last page of 
-cover—we will send a free copy for a club of two at $2.00 
cach ($4.00 in all), or fora club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 
‘in all), This offer is to those who desire the magazine as 
@ premium, yet cannot get up a large club. 
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Rvuas.—This is a good time of year to work up into rugs 
the various woolen garments about a house that are good 
for no other purpose. Rugs of knitted goods may be thus 
made: Cut woolen articles lengthwise of the work in strips 
two inches wide aud ravel all but three or four stitches in 
the centre, then sew through the centre to a strong founda- 
tion of the size and form desired. Rugs thus made have 
a chenille effect. Colors may be blended and contrasted so 
as to look very well. 

Stair or Venetian carpet should be cut crosswise, as the 
filling is hemp; and, raveling that out, it leaves for fringe 
the heavy wool threads. Ingrain carpet has a fine warp, 
either cotton or wool; but the filling is heavy. Cut it 
lengthwise, leaving enough warp to hold it well, and you 
have a heavy fringe. These raveled strips, sewed to a good 
foundation, make comfortable and handsome rugs. 

The labor of sewing a braided rug will be greatly lessened 
if the rug is laid upon a table, instead of being held in the 
lap. When laid upon a table, one can easily have the braid 
just right as to tension, so the rug will not ‘“‘hoop” or 

‘draw.’ A kid-glove on the hand that holds the needle 
will save the fingers from being cut by the thread. The 
tips of the glove-fingers can be cut off. 

Rugs may be knit in strips on bone needles, and the strips 
sewed together. Twelve or fifteen stitches are wide enough 
and easier to knit than the whole width of the rug. There are 
several reliable dyes which enable one to dye white flannel 
or cloth any color wished for. The materials should be cut 
in lengths less than half an inch wide and sewed together. 

Rugs in constant use in the kitchen and living-rooms 
should be frequently washed. One strong point in their 
favor is that they imprison dirt that would otherwise find 
its way to the best carpets in the house. Rugs in a kitchen 
are much to be preferred to even a rag carpet; for they 
can be taken up easily, so that the entire floor can be swept 
and all the accumulated dust got rid of. 

Our SERIALS FoR 1889 cannot be surpassed—it is only 
necessary to read the names of the writers to be convinced 
of this. We shall give, as we did this year, eight novelets, 
and these will offer a variety to suit every taste. It would 
be difficult to get together a collection of tales more unlike 
in plot and treatment, yet each possesses such interest and 
brilliancy that to accord the palm of superiority to any one 
among the’ list would seem an almost hopeless task. We 
have on hand so large a number of admirable short stories 
that we could wish for double the space our pages offer, in 
order to publish them the faster. They are all 80 good 
that, as we begin to make our selections for the different 
months, we hardly know which to keep waiting. Our new 
department, ‘“‘Things Worth Knowing,” has proved so 
successful that we shall continue it, adding fresh features 
of interest. Mrs. Emily H. May and Mrs. Jane Weaver 
will give us their valuable services in the fashion and 
fancy-work departments, and our inimitable Paris letter 
will keep ladies informed of the latest Parisian gossip 
about dress. 

**Tue CHEAPEST AND Best’’ is the universal verdict in 
regard to “‘ Peterson,’ which makes getting up clubs for it 
an easy matter. Then, too, anybody can canvass with a 
good heart when such beautiful premiums as ours are in 
question. 
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Our PREMIUMS FoR 1889 are announced on the second 
page of the cover. ‘‘Buds and Blossoms’’ will be found 
the most beautiful gift-book this or any other magazine 
has ever Offered asa premium. It isa volume of original 


ori 


‘ OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Wuat Leaping Papers Say.— Long years of success 
have accustomed us to highly eulogistic notices from all 
quarters, but never has the praise been so universal as this 


and selected poems, profusely illustrated, and handsomely 3 autumn. Even the great leading city dailies, which so 
bound, full gilt, in similar style to premiums offered in $ seldom notice periodical literature, have surprised us by 


; 
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previous years. 

The large engraving, ‘‘The Morning Greeting,”’ is really 
one of the most perfect pictures we have ever offered, and 
is in an entirely different style from any heretofore given 
by us. The best connoisseurs pronounce it a gem. 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS, 

Our offer, a year ago, of special book-premiums, in place 
of our regular premiums, proved so popular, we have 
arranged to offer for 1889 copies of Charles Dickens's and 
Mrs. Ann §. Stephens’s popular books, also a select list of 
books by different authors. 

Instead of our premium, ‘‘ Buds and Blossoms,’’ we will 
send any one of the $1.00 books named on page 475. Fora 
club of eight with $12.00, or a club of fifteen with $21.00, 
we will send, as premiums, tho magazine for one year, and, 
instead of ‘ Buds and Blossoms” and the engraving, any 
one of the works of Charles Dickens or Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, 
neatly bound in cloth, retail price $1.50, or either of the fol- 
lowing cook-hooks, Mrs. Hale’s or Miss Leslie’s, bound in 
cloth, price $1.50 each, or, if preferred, any one of Mrs. 
Southworth’s books, bound in cloth, price $1.50 each. See 
list on page 475. 

We have also made arrangements with the manufacturers 
by which we are enabled to offer a $45.00 sewing-machine 
as premium fora club of fifty subscribers, This is a rare 
opportunity to get a good machine by a little effort. Our 
premium-offers, as found on the second page of cover, have 
never been so tempting, and they ought to add many 
thousands to our present large list of subscribers. 

Begin at once to get up your clubs for next year. Do 
not let canvassers for other publications crowd you out. 

Drinks FOR THE VoIce.—Tea, coffee, and cocoa sre 
three admissible drinks for the voice, but none in excess. 
For the voice, cocoa is the most beneficial. It should never 
be made too strong, and those cocoas are the best that have 
been deprived of their oil. A cup of thin cocoa, just warm, 
is more to be recommended between the exertions of sing- 
ing than any alcoholic beverage. Tea must not be taken 
too strong, nor when it has drawn too long, for tea then 
becomes acid and has a bad influence upon the mucous 
membrane that lines the throat. There is alwaysa dry 
seisation after taking a cup of tea that has been allowed to 
draw too long. A vocalist had better do without sugar in 
tea, and only take milk with it. 

— . 

DreEssEs ARE becoming daily more picturesque and mak- 
ing very great strides in the direction of short waists and 
scanty skirts, Large turn-down lace collars are beginning 
to be worn, especially with Empire dresses; but public 
taste is so accustomed to, and approves so highly, the broad 
standing collars, that it is only a few who adopt them. The 
tournure is decidedly smaller, as, with the hanging folds 
that form our skirts, it is ugly and out of place. 

Bean At THE Ricut Time.—Every year brings us letters 
of regret from subscribers that they did not begin earlier to 
get up clubs. Many say they could have sent a club as 
large again if they had only commenced in season. Nobody 
need have that regret next year; it is only necessary to 
commence work at the right time—that is now. 

A Proor or GratitupE.—The only way we can show 
gratitude to our great Creator and Benefactor, for all He has 
given us, is to be as useful as we can to His creatures, and 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. 


making the most appreciative mention of ‘‘ Peterson.”” We 
have quoted elsewhere from the ‘‘New York World,” 
‘Chicago Inter-Ocean,”’ etc., and we have only space to 
give a few extracts from papers of the first rank in other 
sections of the country. The Philadelphia (Pa.) Press 
says: “No purely literary periodical offers better stories, 
and, as a guide to dress, no fashion-magazine can equal it.” 
The New Haven (Conn.) Evening Register says: “‘ Peter- 
son’s’ engravings, stories, and literary matter gencrally 
cannot be excelled. The fashion, needlework, and house- 
hold departments are strong features of this ever-welcome 
magazine.” The Burlington (Iowa) Hawk Eye says: 
“**Peterson’s Magazine’ can claim rank among the best 
literary periodicals. Its fashion department is far beyond 
that of any other magazine.” The Augusta (Me.) 
Chronicle says: ‘‘As a guide to fashion, this old-established 
favorice stands at the head of the lady’s-magazines.” The 
Springfield (Ill.) Daily State Journal says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’s 
Magazine’ stands at the head of high-class literature for 
ladies.’? The New York Morning Journal says: ‘“* ‘ Peter- 
son’ for October fully sustains its reputation as a first-class 
literary and artistic, as well as fashion, periodical. It is 
undoubtedly the best and cheapest of the lady’s-magazines.”’ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Owl’s Nest. Translated from the German of E. Marlett 
by Mrs. A. L. Wistar, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.—As long as this voluminous author has the good luck 
to have her novels translated by Mrs. Wistar’s skillful pen, 
she is certain to be presented to a foreign public at her very 
best. The present tale is a vivid representation of German 
life among divers classes, from grand dukes down. It is 
marked by the power and naturalness which are among the 
chief characteristics of Miss Marlett’s writings, and will 
bear favorable comparison with earlier novels, such as 
‘The Old Mam’selle’s Secret’? and ‘Gold Elsie,’ which 
gained so enviable a popularity. That the translation is as 
faithful as it is spirited need hardly be said, 


Queer People with Paws and Claws. By Palmer Cox, Phil- 
adelphia: Hubbard Brothers.—Children in these days have 
become surfeited with books got up for their benefit ; but 
here is one that cannot fail to delight the most fastidious 
child. The poems are worthy of the illustrations, and these 
are in turn worthy of the poems—one could not say more 
for either. The book is simply delightful from the first 
page to the last. A few of the verses and illustrations have 
been published in ‘St. Nicholas’ and other periodicals for 
young folks, but only just enough to whet the children’s 
appetites. Indeed, it was the great popularity of the bits 
there given which induced the writer to produce this vol- 
ume. ‘The Brownies” was about as popular with the 
juveniles as a book could be, but this will appeal quite as 
warmly to their sympathies. 

Run Down. By George D. Cox. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—The writer’s name is well known in 
literature and journalism, and this work cannot fail to add 
greatly to his reputation. The story turns on a psycho- 
logical mystery, of the sort which so greatly interests the 
modern mind. The hero is afflicted with a double identity, 
which brings much suffering and trouble on himself and 
those with whom he is thrown in contact. There are 
numerous highly dramatic scenes, and the descriptive por- 
tions of the tale are well done. 
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OUR NEW COOK- BOOK. 


Rae Every Receipt in this Cook- Bool: has been tested by a 3 
practical housekeeper. 3 
SOUPS. 

Oyster Soup.—Put into a pan, to heat, two quarts of oys- 
ters, with their liquor; only let them heat through, and 
then take them out and add one pint of water, two quarts 
of milk, one-half pound of butter, and one-half teaspoonful 
of black pepper and same of allspice. When the soup is 
well boiled, put in the oysters, having kept them warm ina 
covered dish. When the oysters are done, serve the soup; 
put in the salt last, as it is likely to curdle the soup. 

Chicken Soup.—Cut up a chicken into small pieces; put 
bones and all into a small pot of water. Three carrots cut 
up, one pint of tomatoes, one teacupful of lima beans, and 
salt to.taste, a little cayenne pepper. One hour before serv- 
ing, add a pint of rich milk ; thicken with flour; cook for 
four hours. 

MEATS. 

Pork Chops or Steaks.—If pork chops are to be broiled, 
they should be cut very thin, salted and peppered, wrapped 
in greased paper, and broiled until thoroughly cooked— 
from ten to fifteen minutes. To fry or sauté them, cook 
them in a hot frying-pan in a little hot lard or salt pork fat. 
Cook slowly after they are brown, and be careful not to 
burn them. If a gravy be desired, pour off nearly all the 
fat left in the frying-pan, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and, when brown, add hot water until of the desired con- 
sistency. Season with salt, pepper, vinegar, and chopped 
pickles. 
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VEGETABLES, 

Boiled Potatoes.—Select potatoes of uniform size; 
wash and scrub with a brush; pare and soak in 
cold water; put them in boiling salted water— 
one quart of water and one tablespoonful of salt for six > 
large potatoes. Cook half an hour, or until soft, but not } 
until broken. Drain off every drop of the water ; place the 3 
kettle, uncovered, on the back of the stove, to let the steam 
escape. Keep hot until ready to serve. 

Pumpkin, Dried.—Cooked in the winter as vegetable mar- ; 
row. Cut into quarter-pound pieces about two pounds 
of a dried pumpkin ; cut off the rind, throw the pumpkin 
into fast-boiling water, with salt, and boil fast for twenty 
minutes ; take it up, drain it, aud press all the water from 
it, and chop it well; add one ounce of bntter; pepper and § 
salt, aud serve on buttered sippets of toast. 

DESSERTS, 8 

Hominy Pudding.—Two ounces of hominy, boiled in half ; 

a pint of water for half an hour and strained; mix with 
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NEW COOK-BOOK.—FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
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and one pint of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt, four 
eggs, one gill of melted butter. Put the meal in a three- 
quart basin with the salt and half the milk ; beat well, add 
the butter and eggs, well beaten, then the rest of the milk ; 

bake of uniform size on a well-greased hot griddle; serve 
piled one on top of another; to be eaten with butter and 
syrup. 

Mufins.—One quart of flour, one pint of warmed milk, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-half gill of yeast. Mix at night, 
and beat until light ; in the morning, drop the dough into 
buttered cups; let them stand twenty minutes, then bake 
and serve ; to be eaten with butter and sugar, with a little 
cinnamon, the proportion of a teaspoonful of powdered cin- 
namon to six of powdered sugar. 

Buckwheat-Cakes.—One quart of buckwheat-flour, one gill 
of wheat-flour, one quart and one gill of warm water, one 
gill of yeast, two teaspoonfuls of salt. Mix the batter at 
night, in order to have the cakes for breakfast. Bake the 
cakes on a smooth greased griddle, and send to table the 
moment they are baked, piled regularly in the centre of the 
plate, and every one right side up. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—WaLkiInG-Dress, oF Gray CLotH. The skirt 
opens over a front of cloth, of a shade lighter than the 
dress. The cloth is pinked out, and one layer falls over 
the other. Braided panels are inserted in the skirt, whicn 
is without drapery. The jacket bodice opens over a vest 
of pinked cloth, is fastened crosswise, is braided like the 
panels at the lower part, and has revers of the lighter 
shade of cloth. Hat of dark-gray felt, trimmed with bows 
of ribbon and feathers of a lighter shade. 

Fig. 11.—VisitinG-Dress, 0F DarK-GREEN CLoTH. The 
plaited skirt is of silk of the same shade, The cloth dress, 
which is looped, is pinked in sharp scallops. The bodice 
fastens on the left side, has a bread deep point in front, 
and is ornamented with a scalloped trimming of poppy-red 
and white cloth. The hat is of dark-green velvet, trimmed 
with a full crushed silk of poppy-red color and a bird. 

Fig. 111.—Visitinc-Dress, OF Dark-Litac SiLK. The 
skirt opens over a rich silk-and-velvet striped brocaded 
material. It is drawn back to show the front, and is made 
with some little fullness around the waist, just sufficient 
to allow the skirt to fall with ease. The bodice is round 
at the waist, opens over a chemisette of silk mull, and has 


$ revers and collar of the brocaded material. The half- 


sleeves have cuffs of the same. Hat of the same silk as the 


3 dress, with a coronet of velvet and pansies of white velvet. 


this a pint of milk, two ounces of sugar, and four drops of} Fic. 1v.—Watkine-Dress, of Fawn-ConorepD Corti. 
almond flavoring ; add half an ounce of corn-flour, mixed } The robe is of the Princess shape, fastens diagonally from 
in a little cold milk, one ounce of butter; stir it well ; the left shoulder to the right side, and opens over a plain 
together, and bake for half an hour in a quick but not fierce 3 simulated underskirt, which is trimmed with bands of seal- 
oven. ¢ colored velvet. The dress is trimmed with a band of seal 
Iced Coffee.—Make some tou coffee, and strain it; add ¢ fur. 
milk and sugar, and ice in a refrigerator. If there is no; ; Fig. v.—Hovse-Dress, OF BLack SATIN COMBINED WITH 
refrigerator procurable, make the coffee stronger still, add $ ’ Rep Satin. The underskirt is of red satin, ornamented 
milk and sugar, and, when cold, add plenty of pounded ice. $ with black gimp trimming. The black satin overskirt is 
This will, of course, make the coffee weaker when it is } very long and opens at the sides over the ornamented red 
melted, so allowance must be made for it. 3 satin skirt. The bodice, of black satin, has sleeves and 
BREAKFAST CAKES. 2a vest of the red satin, which are ornamented with the 
Rice-Cakes.—Three-fourths pound of flour, one ounce of $ black gimp trimming. The edge of the black basque has 
melted butter, one pint of milk, one-half pint of boiled rice, } @ red satin basque trimmed with gimp below it. 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, two eggs. Beat the yolks of Fig. vi.—TRAVELING-CLOAK, OF PLAID WOOLEN. Close- 
the eggs, add the rice, salt, half of the milk, the butter, and { fitting in front, the bodice part close-fitting at the back, 
the flour; beat all thoroughly together, stir in the rest of § but the skirt quite full. It has two capes, one or both 
the milk, whisk the whites till stiff, add them to the batter } of which can be removed at pleasure, Collar and cuffs 
with along slow beat ; bake on a griddle; pile one on the $ of brown velvet. 
other, and serve at once; to be spread with butter and Fig. vii.—Toqvuz, oF DarK-BLvE CLorH, made full and 
sugar. ‘ irregular. The band is of beaver. Stiff brown feathers. 


> 


Virginia Corn-Cakes.—One quart of corn-meal, one quart > Fig. vi11.—HEab-Dress, showing the hair arranged high 


~ 
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on the top of the head and fastened by a large tortoise-shell 
comb, Curls in front. 

Fig. 1x.—HEAD-Dress, OF THE GRECIAN STYLE, with the 
knot of hair arranged low on the neck and short frizette 
in front. 

Fie. x.—VisitinG-Dress, oF DARK-GREEN CASHMERE. 
The skirt is plain and is partially covered by the over- 
drapery, which extends from the right shoulder, beneath 
the belt, falls without looping, and continues to the left 
side. A trimming of Russian embroidery ornaments the 
left side of the bodice, forms the belt, and decorates the 
bottom of the skirt. A row of black-fox fur forms the 
collar, extends diagonally down the left side of the skirt 
and around the bottom. Hat of green cloth, trimmed with 
the fur. 

Fie. x1.—DirectToire Hat, oF Brack VELVET, trimmed 
with black satin ribbon and black feathers. 

Fig. x11.—Murr, oF CLoTH oR FeE.t, of any color to 

match the costume. The edges may be pinked out or 
buttonholed. It is carelessly arranged, and has a bow of 
ribbon at the side. 
' Fig. x11.—Wa.kine- Dress, oF CHESTNUT - COLORED 
WooLeN FicurRED WITH A DARKER SHADE OF Brown. 
The skirt has a bias band of plain brown diagonal cloth 
near the bottom. The overskirt is untrinmed and looped 
on the hips. The bodice has three bands of the diagonal 
cloth, which extend to the waist at the back. Waistband 
and collar of the same cloth. Turban hat, of brewn felt, 
bordered with brown velvet and trimmed with a gay plaid 
scarf, 

Fig. x1v.— JACKET, OF Brown CASHMERE, with dull-gold 
threads running through it, braided in black. 

Fic. xv.—Boa, or SEAL Fur, trimmed with seal tassels, 
and having a brown cord to fasten it around the neck. 

Fig. xvi.—WaLkinG- Dress, or Dark-BivuE KyYR_e 
CLotu. The skirt is long and plain, with deep square 
pocket-flaps on the hips. The bodice opens over a waistcoat 
of fawn-colored cloth and has revers and cuffs of beaver 
fur. The girdle is of watered ribbon, finished with tassels. 
Bonnet of dark-blue velvet, with fawn-colored feathers. 

Fig. xvi1.—BopicE FOR THE House, oF Buack SuRan, 
finely plaited both back and front. The sleeves aud skirt 
of the waist are also plaited. The lower part of the sleeves 
are gathered into cuffs of black velvet. Collar and pointed 
waistband of black velvet. 

Fig. xvui.—TuRBAN Hat. 


The brim is of gathered 
velvet, and the crown is of corded silk arranged in unstudied 


folds. 
loops. 

Fig. x1x.—New Sty.e or Fur Trimmines. Many sets 
of fur, real or imitation, are prepared in the shape of either 
boa, capelet, or flat collar, with cuffs and bands to adorn 
the muff and to edge the bonnet. Our illustration isa good 
example of this style. Feather trimming is also used for 
the purpose. The hat and muff are deftly draped with felt, 
velvet, or silk, mostly shot or watered ; and, beside the fur, 
there is always a fair addition of small birds, bows, or wings 
in every imaginable combination,of hues and phosphorescent 
effects. The muff is lined with satin harmonizing in color 
with the costume. 

GENERAL RemaRks.—Solid colors are worn more than 
plaids or stripes, though many of the latter are seen. 
Many dress-goods with borders are imported ; these borders 
are used for the overdress or the bottom of the skirt, revera, 
collar, etc., etc. 

Glossy fabrics are worn more generally than has been the 
case for a few years past, as many women have tired of the 
rough surface of woolen goods. 

Tailor-made dresses and the Directoire dresses contend for 
the fashion, and, when the former are worn, they are 
modified by the newer Directory dress, inasmuch as they are 
made shorter in the waist, have revers in some shape, and 


In front, there is a bird perched in some full silk 


latter is a great boon, as the vast amount of material in the 
draped dresses made them absolutely unhealthy to wear. 
Dress-skirts are often put on toa small yoke or circular 
band, instead of being gathered to a belt, as formerly. 
The tournure or ‘‘ bustle’? has not been entirely discarded, 
but is worn smaller than formerly. 
Small waists are not to be fashionable with our new 
3 fashions: this looks odd, after the whaleboned tailor-made 
bodices; but we will soon be accustomed to the comfort. 
Nearly all bodices, whether open or closed to the neck, and 
whether straight or crossed over the bust, are made full 
and shorter-waisted. The greatest advocate for long waists 
frequently wears a sash or a belt-and-buckle, which has 
a tendency to make a long waist look shorter. But stout 
persons are advised to wear the waist as long as possible, 
and with as little trimming as can be used, as the full short 
bodice is very unbecoming to such persons. 

Sashes are used on most dressy dresses. Sometimes it is 
only a wide ribbon coiled around the waist and tied on one 
side ; at other times, it isa wide band bound in front, at the 
sides and back, like a bodice, and covered with plaited or 
gathered silk. 

Revrrs area boon to hollow-chested women, as they fill 
up that undesirable space in an artistic manner. These are 
made of the material, covered with braiding of velvet or 
moiré, whichever may form the trimming or match the 
contrasting fabric. They may start from the collar near 
to the centre of the front or quite a distance back, tapering 
to a point at the end of the basque, the centre of the waist- 
line, or come together over the chest. The larger and 
sharper the point, the more slender the effect. If very 
wide at the top and short, they are styled ‘‘ Directoire,’’ 
or they may be cut in wide vandykes on the outer edge. 

Figured materials, whether of silk or wool, are most 
popular for parts of dresses; but entire costumes are 
seldom made of it. In this way, an old figured dress. 
can be combined with an old plain one, and an entire 
hew one made of it. 

Sleeves have undergone a decided change, and much for 
the better, as the old extremely tight sleeves of the tailor- 
made dresses were not 6nly exceedingly uncomfortable, but 
very ugly, giving the figure a stiff unnatural appearance. 

Skirts for walking escape the ground, but are not made 
very short, while those for house-wear alone are made with 
very small trains, except for some state occasions, The 
drapery of skirts is much more simple than formerly ; but. 
the long pointed apron-front is very popular, though it is 
not made with so many gathers about the waist as was the 
case last year. 

Dark colors for gowns are worn again as the cold weather 
approaches, and it can scarcely be said that one color is 
more popular than another; dark-green, blue, very dark 
red, gray, brown, and chestnut colors are all seen. 

Long pelisses ure likely to be much worn during the 
winter, they are so comfortable and often so useful to wear 
over an old dress. 

Mautles and jackets have by uo means been discarded ; 
but the latter have usually long ends in front, and the 
latter are often made with revers. 

Bonnets and hats have undergone a change with the rest 
of the toilette; for bounets threaten to be larger in front, 
thongh the small close-fitting capote has not been aban- 
doned, and hats have wider brims and rather lower crowns 
than those of last winter; yet the trimming remains high 
on both bonnets and hats. 

Hair-dressing alters but little in style, each woman wear- 
ing her hair as is most becoming to her face; though 
one fashion is universal: it is dressed close to the head, 
whether worn high on the top or low in the neck at the 
back. The hair is still worn low on the forehead usually ;. 
but an effort is being made to expose more of the brow than 


the skirts hang with much less looping than formerly. This 
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has been done for some years. The little fluffy curls on the 
forehead are becoming to most faces. Hair-dressers, how- 
ever, are making strenuous efforts to introduce some fashion 
that will make more false hair a necessity. We hope they 
will not succeed, both for the sake of beauty and economy. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 


RveE ves Petits CHAMPS. 

The bonnets for the coming winter present but little 
variety of shape. The capote still remains in favor, and 
there isa general tendency toward lowering the height of 
the pointed bows and sprays of flowers that formed the 
favorite trimmings last spring. Flowers, in fact, will be but 
little worn during the present season, a natural reaction 
from the style that made every lady’s head look like an 
overloaded flower-basket. The newest trimmings are com- 
posed of bands and flat cockades and fantastic birds or 
butterflies formed of minute brilliant feathers mounted on 
gauze. These ornaments are called “ fantaisie,’’ and are 
very, widely employed. Then there are inch-wide ribbone 
in lustreless gold gauze, and heavy ribbons in solid colors 
in brocaded satin, also novelties of the season, Long 
ostrich-plumes of the finest quality are also extensively 
employed on very dressy bonnets, and white pen-feathers 
decorated by hand with delicate designs in gold, and the 
long rich tail-feathers of the Argus pheasant, which last 
are very costly and also very elegant. The Directoire 
bonnet is less exaggerated in form than it was last spring, 
a change of form probably necessitated by the extra weight 
of the material employed, as it is now made of velvet. 
Velvet is, in fact, the most fashionable material this 
autumn. The popular colors are various shades of brown, 
dark water-blue, and a very subdued shade of heliotrope. 
Ilats are shown either in felt or in velvet. In the former 
material, the newest shape has a yery low-set crown and 
un immensely wide flat brim, the latter entirely covered on 
the exterior with ostrich-feathers put on flat, and lined on 
the interior with velvet. Gray or black is the color 
preferred, The toque and turban shapes continue in vogue 
for traveling or everyday wear. Bonnets in gold lace, 
worked with jet beads and trimmed with black ostrich-tips, 
are amongst the novelties for evening-wear. Strings are 
almost universally used on the small capote bonnets, 
They are either in corded silk ribbon or in velvet or the ; 
new brocaded ribbons. Contrasts of color are in vogue on } 
the handsomer bonnets, one in peach-kernel brown, 
s 

3 








instance, being trimmed with pale-pink and pale-green 
brocaded ribbon, and with the beige-colored plumes of the 
Argus pheasant. Another, in heliotrope -velvet, was 
trimmed with gold ribbon and adorned with a large pale- 
yellow bird. Passementerie in a lace pattern, either in 
steel or gold, is put on velvet bonnets in a very picturesque 
way to form a diadem; passing, that is to say, under the 
brim of the bonnet and continued around the sides to the 
<rown. 

The winter wraps comprise every variety of shape and 
style. A fashionable lady may wear a short dolman just 
to her waist, or a tight-fitting jacket coming a little below 
it, oy a redingote or Incroyable coat reaching to her heels, 
and she willin either case be in the height of the fashion. 
The short wraps, being for carriage-wear, are generally 
made of rich brocade in subdued iridescent colors, trimmed 
with wide fringes to correspond, or else in velvet and lace 
ornamented with strings of large beads and fringes to 
match. The long wraps fit closely to the waist, the skirts 
being very full and unconfined. The more dressy ones are 
in velvet combined with some other material, such as very 
heavy brocade, matelassé (which has been revived in new 
patterns), and a new and very handsome changeable cloth } 
an silk and wool. These cloaks come in black, or in brown, 





or in black velvet combined with gold and brown change- 
able brocade, or with red and black changeable cloth. 
Some have side panels of velvet with a pointed piece 
of velvet set up the back. Others are made with the 
corsage part in the dolman shape of velvet, with deep 
pointed sleeves in the same material, and the skirt in soft 
changeable cloth in red and black. Very handsome orna- 
ments in passementerie are employed on these elegant 
cloaks, and they are lined throughout with dark silk. 

Then, for everyday wear, are ample cloaks in soft twilled 
cloth in beige or brown, each made with a close-fitting 
corsage, to the edge of which the skirt is gathered and falls 
in full folds. The corsage is double-breasted, and the wrap 
is provided with a cape which can be laid aside in mild 
weather. Fur or wide bands of silk moss-trimming are 
used to trim these cloaks. Short tight-fitting cloth jackets, 
also in different shades of brown, are shown for young 
girls. Capes are very much in vogue, especially on the 
long redingotes or on cashmere jackets or polonaises for 
fall wear. I have seen a costume in black cashmere for 
mourning wear, trimmed with crape and provided with a 
cape in plaited crape, which had a very stylish effect. The 
fur boas of last season retain their popularity, and are in 
some instances attached to the wrap with which they are to be 
worn, being sewed at the back and sides of the neck, the 
long ends falling loose in front. 

The newest dress-goods are soft-finished cloths in subdued 
colors, such as brown, dark-gray, serpent-green, or terra- 
cotta, embroidered by hand with shaded sewing-silks mutch- 
ing the material and forming a set designy such as a wide 
border in flowers and leaves at the edge of the skirt, and 
bands of the same embroidery to trim the corsege and 
sleeves. Steel embroidery on black satin is the latest 
novelty for dinner-dresses. Very pretty house-dresses are 
made with a pelonaise in cashmere or soft-finished cloth, 
opening in front over a plaited skirt in velvet, which may 


$ either match the polonaise in color or be of some contrast- 


ing hue. A tasteful effect is produced by having the 
polonaise a few shades lighter than the velvet skirt, but in 
the same color. All soft-finished goods that drape gracefully, 
such as bengaline, sicilienne, and tho softer corded silks, 
will be much worn this winter. The new colors are a pale 
shade of terra-cotta, a light shade of sage-green, and a 
new dark-blue of a grayish cast called water-blue, Gray 
and green will be less worn this season than they wero last 
spring, brown in all its variety of shades promising to be 
the most fashionable tint, whether in beige, a bright light 
Havana, or the subdued seal-brown. A new and exquisite 
shade of blue has been christened Letitia, after the young 
Bonaparte princess who is the newly married Duchess of 
Aosta. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suit, or Brown Croru. The knicker- 
bockers are rather full at the knees. The long plain coat 
is double-breasted and trimmed with large wooden buttons. 
Cap of brown cloth. 

Fic. 11.—Grrw’s Coat, oF WooLen, in rich but subdued 
colors. The skirt is loose in front; at the back, it is laid 
in full plaits. The cape is draped on the shoulders and 
ornamented with a fancy gimp trimming. Sleeves slightly 
full. Black Astrakhan cuffs and collar. White felt hat, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 111.—Girt’s Coat, or Gray Croru. It is double- 
breasted, with one revers of black Astrakhan. Collar and 
cuffs of the same. Gray felt hat, trimmed with gray satin 
ribbon and a bright wing. 

Fic. rv.—Russtan Toque. The band is of gray Astrakhan 
and the full top of dark-red cloth. 
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A Good Investment. 


The Old Banker, with a sharp 
eye for securities and paying 
stock, declares that 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is worth $65 a bottle to him, 
and, therefore, the best invest- 
ment heevermade. Years ago, 
overwork and anxiety brought 
on serious blood diseases, and 
nothing saved him, he says, but 
the persistent use of Ayer'’s 
Sarsaparilla, 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for. 
several years. When I feel weary and 
worn out, it always helps me.’’— A, 
Grommet, Kingsville, Johnson Co., Mo. 

“‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for building up 
the health generally, stands at the head 
of the list.””—JameEs M. W1LL1aMs, M.D., 
Sumner, Ark. 

“T was long troubled with nervous 
debility and severe headaches. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I have been 
restored toastrong and healthy condi- 
tion.”—Antuony Lours, 55 Tremont st., Charlestown, Mass. 

“For several years I was afflicted with disorders of the blood, and have re- 








ceived more benefit from the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than all other medicines. - 


It has given me peri.ct satisfaction.””—B. W. Ricr, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 

“* About two years ago I was prostrated with nervous debility, so that I was 
hardly able to do anything. No doctoring did me any good. Finally, I tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and three bottles restored me so that my health is as sound 
as ever.”’—J. B, Moun, Shiloh, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


RICH AND POOR, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and Day Laborer, by their common 
use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the world-wide reputation of this remedy. 
Leading physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 
Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache; also, for Rheu- 
matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated; are prompt, 
but mild, in operation ; and, therefore, the very best medicine for Family 
Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 
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Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
Sop} must be considered -as 

ac Means of Gracesand a 
ergyman who recommends 

< moral things should be willing 

to recommend( Soap) [am 

told that_my commen ation of 
(Bears’ Soaplhas opened for it 

a large sale in the( @uuited States.) 
lam willing to stand by every word in 
favor.of it that I ever uttered.” A ‘man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


satisfied Hime : g, 
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A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author 
ity on the Skin, 


Pro. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and conseauent economy 


is remarkable. 
16 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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List of Books Offered a as Premiums to Club-Re Raisers 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 

Pickwick and Catalogue, Dombey and Son, Bleak House, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Barnaby Rudge and Edwin Drood, Child’s England and Miscellaneous, Christmas 
Books and Two Cities, Oliver Twist and Uncommercial, David Copperfield, Nicholas 
Nickleby, Little Dorrit, Our Mutual Friend, Old Curiosity Shop and Miscellaneous, 
Sketches by Boz and Hard Times, Great Expectations and Italy. 


MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS’S NOVELS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 
Norston’s Rest, Bertha’s Engagement, Bellehood and Bondage, The Reign- 
ing Belle, Palaces and Prisons, Married in Haste, Ruby Gray’s Strategy, Doubly 
False, The Soldiers’ Orphans, A Noble Woman, Silent Struggles, The Rejected 
Wife, The Wife’s Secret, Mary Derwent, Fashion and Famine, The Curse of Gold, 
Mabel’s Mistake, The Old Homestead, ‘The Heiress. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S BOOKS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 

Ishmael, Self-Raised, The Phantom Wedding, The Missing Bride, How 
He Won Her, A Beautiful Fiend, The Family Doom, The Maiden Widow, The 
Changed Brides, ‘The Mother-in-Law, The Discarded Daughter, The Haunted 
Homestead, Lost Heir of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord, The Bridal Eve, The Gipsy’s 
Prophecy, The Widow’s Son, The Bride of Llewellyn, Mystery of Dark Hollow, 
The Deserted Wife, The Curse of Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, The Lost Heiress, 
The Artist’s Love, The Christmas Guest, Retribution, The Wife’s Victory. 


COOK-BOOKS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 
Miss Leslie’s Cook-Book. Mrs. Hale’s New Cook-Book. 


Any of the above books will be given as premium, instead 
of the Engraving and Book “Buds and Blossoms,” offered for 
a club of eight, or for a club of fifteen, or any five of them will 
be given as a premium for a club of twentyfive at $1.50 each. 


LIST OF $1.00 BOOKS—BOUND IN CLOTH. 

Helen’s Babies, by John Habberton. Two Kisses, by Hawley Smart. 
Those Pretty St. George Girls. My Hero, by Mrs. Forrester. The Latimer 
Family, by T. S. Arthur. The Outcast, and Other Poems, by J. W. Watson. 
Aurora Floyd, by Miss M. E Braddon. Just One Day, by John Habberton. 
Story of Elizabeth, by Miss Thackeray. My Son’s Wife. Lady Edith, by Alton 
Towers. Pretty Polly Pemberton, Miss Crespigny, Lindsay’s Luck, A Quiet Life, 
Jarl’s Daughter, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


USEFUL AND INTERESTING BOOKS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.00 EACH. 

CycLopepiA oF Naturat History, comprising descriptions of auimal-life— 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, etc., etc.—with 500 illustrations. 

Wuat Everyone SHOULD Know: a cyclopedia of practical information— 
a very useful book for reference. 

Tue NaTIoNnaL STANDARD Dictionary: a book of over 600 pages, containing 
about 40,000 words correctly spelled, properly pronounced, and exactly defined. 

Boys’ Userut Pastimes: a book for boys, describing pleasant and profitable 
amusement for spare hours. 

THe NATIONAL STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA: a ae te, of literature, the 
arts and the sciences, for popular use. 


Any one of the above $1.00 books will be given as premium 
in place of the book of poems, “Buds and Blossoms.” 
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ABOVE IS AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF A BEAUTIFUL PERFUMED CARD ADVERTISING HOYT’S 
GERMAN COLOGNE, THE MosT FRAGRANT AND LASTING OF PERFUMES. 
THIS COLOGNE IS SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE 
NEVER IN A 10 CENT SIZE. BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., SOLE MANUFACTURERS, LOWELL, MASS. 


SEND 2 CENT STAMP FOR PERFUMED CARDS, 








TRY RUBIFOAM, our NEW LIQUID DENTIFRICE. DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. HARMLESS. 
ELEGANTLY PUT UP. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
i] ; Ladie { Gentlemen, hiet 
Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. &% iH AIR. iicestestet tet it wat, cause 


Workers of Wood or Metal, of dandruff and premature baldness, 


























without steam power. by using outfits of these” ‘ rs how to preveut it, sent free. Address THIRK ELL 
Machines, oon | —| yn — e ile CO., 17 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
more money ‘0: eir jobs, an 
by any othermeans for doing their Plays; Tableaux ; . Pantomimes; 
work, Also for “Ape ee AMATEUR ("oiiice; Selections for Public 
With them boys can acanire practi- T H E A T R ] ¢ A LS if omy and Recitations. Cat- 
ca) journeyman’s trade before they 4 a * alogue free. 
os for eer. oan’? i font Coe ; THE DE WITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
0} * No. 33 Rose Street, New-York. 
Ne 592 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. ° 
— saat inlessly cured in 10 
By return mail. Full description PIUM HABIT Daye, MA irae or fo20— 
Moody’s new tailor-system of dress- Te. Trial ae No = . = ay ¥- 
cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, O. | __' THE HUMANE REMEDY Co., vette. Ind. 
AND CANCE R Cured. New N AM —E™ 265 Silk Fringe Floral Cares, 1 Pocket Pencil 
T a methods. No knife. Bock free. and Pen, 2 Bing, 1 Album, { O Pictures, Book of 
Sanitarium, Union Springs, , N. | Y. | 150 Cards, etc.,10ce. Kixg Carp Co., North Haven, Conn. 











WATCHES 


year at about this time we give away a lot of watches simply to introduce our Catalogues, 
e har: a fine yo ttaold and silver watchcs ard jew To secure new customers by seud- 
ne out our new illustrated Catalogue we make this com iberaloder. We will _— the person 
ing us the longest verseinthe bible pelore January 1st. 1889, a beautiful solid gold watch 
ra Winder andset, hunting — worth $75. If there is more than one correctanswer we will £ 
he sccond a solid gold watch worth @G60. The wee 8 a solid fa 
fold watch worth 650, the Lay) iy poll | old watch worth © 
fifth a solid gold watch worth of the next 2O if there F 
are thatmany correct = ~~, very handsome hunting 


will receive a boaatiful gold plated 
with your per ~ tt me —~' ow ei or ny ~h which 
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ards ar Palsuiines is Gow tricks nmi Ke 25 choice home games, 00 
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, Statermen & etc., Thi es 


cael Files, the seven wonders of the world 
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Look Hers, Fries? 
Ore you Sich? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy ? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit ofthe stomach, which food doesnot satisfy ? 

Aro your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have youadry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly ? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
woakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your namo and I will send you, by mail, 


One Bottle tM eeee 


Send your address on postal card to-day, as you may not 
see this notice again. 


Address, naming thispaper, Prof, HART, 88 Warren St, New a aed 
iT OF EPICURES™ PRICE Q 
i SHREWSBURY | [BY CABLEXION 
romatoketchup: ;\ GA DPV \0LACREAM 
ear) FH 1ST MANUFACTURED FR e) Rey mores Freckle iivermoles 
@ skin. Is not a wash or powder 


COS ay to cover defects, but a remedy 


cure. ruggist securely mailed, 
» ate c. & BIrtxER & Co., Toledo, 
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We will print your name and aad 
dress in American Agents’ Direc. 
® tory, for only 12 ae in post- 


age stamps ; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, hooks, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa~ 
pers, general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $2) or $30 cash. ‘Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It isregarded as the standard A gents Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in it. Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them ina steady stream ‘The great bargains of the most reliable 
firms wil! be put before all. Agents make money in their own local - 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All dependson what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE and complete. ‘This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, whoemploy agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this dire ctory will bring you in great information and 
large value ; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNK. Reader, the very best small investment you cap 
make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DiRECTORY, Augusta, Maine, 


“The Great Secret of the Canary-Breeders of the Hartz. 


B I w D M A song of cage-bird, 


and preserve them in health, 15c.by mail. Sold by druggists. 
Directions free. Birp Foon Co., 400 N. 3d 8t., Phila., Pa. 


vs Mummoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Scale Co.,Quiney, Lil, 


YSPEPSIA—Its Canses and Cure. 
McAtvin, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treasurer. 


195 Silk Fringe White Dove Name Cards & Pictures, 
gf 275 Tricks, Giames &c, Agt’s Book of 30 stylesfor 89 & 
chased Ring 1c. LV¥ CARD CO. Clinwnville,Conn. 


CLUB 
RDERS | 


We have made a 5 ay. since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS 
to those who GET UP CLUBS or purchase TEA and COFFEE 
in large quantities, DINNER and TEA SETS, GOLD-BAND 
SETS, SILVERWARE, &c. Teas of all kinds from 30 cents to 
75 cents per pound. We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
besides sending out from 60 to 99 CLUB ORDERS each WA 
SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as Premiums, with 35, $7 and $10 
orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED 
TEA SETS with $11 orders. GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE 
SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders, and a H¢ of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock and do the largest TEA and COFFEE business in Boston. 


LILLD LDP DDL. 

















Sent free. By J. H. 




















Send postal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
price and premium list of 105 pages, containing also CASH 
PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale Prices. As 
to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the publishers of this 
paper. CREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


807 w ashington Street, Boston, Mas Mass. 
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~ BUY THE WRINGER Zt, 


ue 
PURCHASE GEAR 


ams. half the “gs of other 
ttle more. 





L EMPIRES cs not GREASE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. THe Sto THES. 
Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. Gea 





HILADELPHIA SHOPPING—An experienced 

shopper offers her services, free of charge, to out-of- 

| town buyers. For particulars, address MISS WATSON, 
1631 Francis Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








F the readers of “ Pererson’s Macaziner” will ect out 
their Old Gold, Old Silver, Old Jewelry, and 


” 


, send it to me, I will send them, by return mail, a certified 


will restore the | 


GEO. N. JOYCE, 32 Fulton 
House EsrasuisuEp 1822. 


check for full value. 
Street, New York. 








GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. WN. Y. 





OUR NAME on 50 FANCY & Hid’n Name CARDS, Outfit ana 
100 Pictures, all 10c. Game of Authors, 5¢. Dominos, 5c. Box of 
Paints, 5c. The lot, 20e, GLOBE CARD CO., Centerbrook, ese 


FOR LADIES ONLY. , wit seno anv Lapy a vatua- 
‘BLE SECRET THAT COST ME en irs A RUBBER 
_ Kins ON RECEIPT 


jnaman & Co., 192 W, Jackson St, “chicago, ill. 


agents easily make $20 weekly, with MME. 
VALon’s new patented specialty for LADIES. 
Useful, dainty, unix ane ! Sellsat sight; often 


2or3in one ho VERY LADY NEEDSIT. For 
sample & terms address EUGENE PEARL, 23 UNION Se.,N. 


Your Nama 22.50 Perey & Mle’a Name Cards, Outsit & 100 ~ 


| Pictures, all10e, Game of Authors, 5c. Dominos, 
Se. Box Paints, 5c. The lot 20c, Glen Card Co., Clintonville, 














OSEPH Gi LLOTT'S 
PENS. 


Goid Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 








“T consider ‘Ishmael’ my very best book."—Mrs. E. D. E.N. Southworth. 





Bound in One Volume, Morocco Cloth, price $1.50. 


Write for one, 








For sale everywhere, and published by 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philatielphia, Pa. 
Kay Cutulogne free, 
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«aN EERE Aa 


Pi AMERICAN gy” UDIES! 


ReeW Yoni Oe : WAlaT. 
ah o, a “Ap See ORK se ° fj \\ 

He >» TENTH GUUS V/ \ 

Tif>> "Sa s \X 4 

& “ ea 

READY FOR USE 14 he a FASTENINSS 


PEQUIRE ONLY WARMING ' ane = _ 24 in place of Button 


¢ 


EO UNOER THE SUPEREISHON ALS NE | i i Holes, 
*. -BIARDOT or PARIS. . ' \ : An embodiment 
ee Te Caner ak, SL EAPERTS On FOOT RERED) } \ Ay of Hygienic prin- 


————_____ ; ciples in a Ladies’ 
CREEN TURTLE: TERRAPIN i ELF Waist. 
CHICKEN - MULLIGATAWNY HM fF ii 
TURTLE OX TAIL gue Ky | WH Bi: COMFORT, 
FRENCH BOUILLON PETE FT THY BE Ease of Movement 


anda 
Graceful Form. 
Price by mail, $1.00 


SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN 
AND B. & O. BUFFET CARS. 


‘We ask for a trial and a comparison WEEDS SPORT SKIRT & DRESS co. 
with any other brand on the market. WEEDSPORT,N. Y. 

. Sold by SHoNEMANN Broruers, 116 North Eighth Street, 

Send us 12 cents, m stamps, and Roman baorntan, 25 North Kighth Street, Philadelphia. 

receive a sample-can at your choice. | ‘SILK VELVET AND PLUSH. A nice pitas 


ese W: lecea,.all colors only 10¢, $ 
Please mention PETERSON’s MAGAZINE. | B 








Westen Supply Co., St. Louis 


101 WARREN SI, NEW YORK. | BOOKS on BUILDING, se-poge liu 


Catalogue, address, inclosing’ stamp. 
BY WM. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., New York. 


Leading Grocers in the United States. | PEERLESS DYES 2:S.y'S.tcenm 


YouCAN'T. Cet It Out. 


INTENSE BLACK. This should not be confounded with the 


so-called indelible inks which either 
Can BE USED WITH ANY PEN. wash entirely out, or after a few washings 


leave an iron-rust color; nor yet with 






























No Preparation. A aniline blacks which require no heat but 
> TXT. ° RT. ER S 3 A. fm soon burn holes in the fabric. It re- 
For MARKING Cotton, Linen, = i fq quires no shaking, writes black, stays 


BHOUSEHOAER i black. Cannot be removed by any pro- 
cess without destroying fabric. QOne- 
half more ink than standard brands. 
Style A (like cut) with ink, two pens, 
holder, and stretcher to hold cioth; 
Style B, round box, bottle alone. Style 
B mailed to any address for 20 e 
Style A 30 ets 


a DINSMORE, ‘ @., 


Silks or any Delicate Fabrics. 


Be Sure and Get 


ARTERS 


Sample Mailed for you te test FREE. 








$ TO $8 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50, FREE. | 


siacenes peace bet, Was Ieawee | ED OR ADRESSSHIELOS 


PAYSONS INK a 





ARE THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


=74 O18] ‘BA LTIMORE.M® 4 SAMPLE PAIR 308 


} 
| ~EOLIAN HARPS. 

| Improved coustruction. Adjustable to any window, Fine 
! instruments and beantifol pene Catalogue FREE. 


I weiner 
only 1c, Western rete Cor, Ste ape The G. J, HOLBROOK 00., 88 Firrn Avenve, New Yors. 








ISTI WAFERS — 


her pe py versa a South Ameriega gery 
takou without fer ofinjurious results ; aad 
ts or mail, $1.00 per box with full directions. 
Sreciatty Co., 026 Arch St., 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Solvene,” 
Leox 


particulars, 6c. W! Specific Oo., Phila,, Pa, 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in the slightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
iv washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a ar saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
O== trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
Les all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 














Beware of Imitations, 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—>-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >.-<-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
Re carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. 
before t 
wonderfu 


Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap. 


You eannot afford to wait longer 
ing for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 





Louisville, Ky.; Schlessinger & Ma 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The Largest Establishment in the World 
for their Treatment, Facial Develop- 
ment, Hair and Scalp, eg en 
Hair, Birth Marks, Mol Warts, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Nose, 
Acne, Pimples, Black Heads, Scars, 


treating on 25skin im 
Y 6th edition revised and illustrated, 
“8 Dr. JOHN I. WOODBURY, 
87 North PearlSt., Albany, N. Y. 
A sseomy of Facial Appliances, Springs, etc. 
Parlors ; three for Ladies, Established 1870, 





“SPALDING ’s 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the Worzp. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


Two-ounce bottle, 25 cents, with brush. 
Sold “everywhere. 


“Our American Homes, 
and How to Furnish Them.’’ 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO. 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West Twentythird St., New York. 


Largest display of first-class and medium quality furni- 
ture in America, Hest valu's. Prices in plain figures. 
Ten showrooms and suite of furnished specimen-rooms. 
Tilustrated handbook, “How to Furnish Our American 
Homes,” sent on application, 


PRESS. COMMENTS: 

“It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy furniture 
at the lowest price consistent with quality, KR. J, Horner 
& Co. sell nothing but first-class goods, and they sell them 
at reasonable prices. The magnitude of their warerooms, 
the variety of their styles, and the perfection of their work 
leave nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

* None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner & Co. 
is below in quality that which should appear in an Amer- 
ican home, and it grades up to suit the exactness of the 
millionaire or the artistic taste of the connoisseur.” 


~ BI Are the BEST. 


PEERLESS DYES SoLp BY DRUGGISTS, 











_|EMBROIDERY = 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 


box—all good silk and good colors. 
mail on receipt of 40 cents, 
rs each 


Sent by 

100 Crazy Stitches 
‘ostal note or Stam’ 

iL 

Pa. 


Meee aE et ees en ene MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. -: ~ 


WACLEAS SILK FINISHED 


The Only Substitute for Silk Warp Henriettas, at One-Half the Cost. 





“The fashionable dress material.”—Petersou’s Magazine. 
warp.”—Arthur’s Mi 


‘agazine. 


For sale by Lord & Taylor, New York; Adam, 


“Cost just half what one would have to pay for the silk warp.”—God 
There are many imitations of MACLEA’S Henricttas, represented to be just as good. They 
Ask for MACLEA’S, and insist on getting them 

board which bears the trade-mark : Depond “MAH 


“Look fully. as handsome as those made with a silk 
"s SS roy 
RE NOT! 


No goods are genuine which are not rolied upon a mahogany 
GANY”. R. B. MACLEA 

eldrum & a Buffalo, N. Y.; Kaufman, Straus & Co., 
yer, Chicago ; 8. P. Morse & Co., 0: Neb. 


a Registered. Aid & CO. 


Aa Waite FOR SAMPLES. =, 
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A Leader Among Art-Publications 





. BAYS SERENE 


Original illustrations by Margaret MacDonaLD PULLMAN. 


printed under his direction. 


Engraved on wood by Georce T. ANDREW, and 


Royal oblong quarto, emblematic cover, twentysix full-page original illustrations, full 


gilt, size 1024x1444. Cloth, $5.00; Turkey morocco, $12.50; tree calf, $12.50; English-seal style, $9.00. 
‘A Wonderful Poetic Art-Book.’’—Boston Traveller. 





“ Peerless-Jerome” Art-Books 


Original illustratione by Irene E. Jerome, engraved on 
wood by ANDREW, and printed under his direction, 
comprising: 

A BUNCH OF VIOLETS Gathered by Irene E. 
Jerome. Quarto, cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, $9.00; 
tree calf, $3.00; English-seal style, $7.00. 

NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. Bound in gold cloth, 
full gilt, gilt edges, $600; Turkey morocco, $15 00; 
tree calf, $15.00; English-seal style, $10.00. 

ONE YEAW’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing forty- 
six original full-page illustrations. In same bindings 
and at same price as “Nature’s Hallelujah.” 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD: Told to 
Me to Tell to Others. Cloth and gold, $2.00; palatine 
boards, ribbon ornaments, $1.00. 


SEPIATINT NOVELTIES 


Something new, attractive, and decidedly original. 
Illustrated by J. Pauline Sunter. 
A Christmas Carol 


a, Dinan Maria Mv rock, author of “John Halifax,” 
1 00. 


“A Friend Stands at the Door’’ 
By Dinau Maria Mutock. $1.00. 


All Around the Year 
Acharmingly-illustrated calendar for 1889, By J. PavLINE 


Sunter. 50 cents. 

These “little beauties” contain beautiful designs, on heavy 
board, in sepiatint and gould, gilt edges, ornamented with 
rings aud chains in silver, with silk tassel, and boxed. 


The Regal Beauties 
Printed on extra super-calendered paper at the University 
Press. Decorative covers, with vrigival water-color 
designs. Gilt edges. 50 cents each, 
The following eight favorites have been selected : 
Nearer, Mv God, to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; 
Dora, by Tennyson; Rock of Ages; Abide with 
Me; Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night; Oh, 
Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
The Dainty Miniatures 
Include twelve Favorites in attractive dress. Covers of 
heavy bristol-board with pebbled surface, ragged edges, 
an decorative covers in water-colors and gold. 
These little volumes are “as dainty as ths leaf of a lily.” 
The twelve favorites selected for this style are: 
Curfew Mast Not Ring To-Night; Rock of 
s; Gray’s Elegy; Oh, Why Should the 


Age 
Spirit of Mortal be Prout? Home, Sweet | 


ome; Nearer, My God, to Thee; My Faith | 
Looks Up to Thee; That Glorious Song of | 
Old; It Was the Calm and Silent Nicht; 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High; Ring | 
Out, Wild Bells! Abide With Me. 





White, Black, and Gold Series 


On fine paper, profusely illustrated, and bound in white, 
black, and gold, with new and original dies, making very 
attractive books. Per volume, $1.50. 

Adventures of a Chinaman 
By Jutes Vexne. Fifty full-page illustrations. 

Lives of the Presidents 
From Washington to Cleveland. 


Qur Standard-Bearer 
O.ivek Opric’s Life of General Grant. 
Perseverance Island; 


Or, The Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dovetas Frazar. Lilustrated. 


Fighting Phil 
The Lifeof General Sheridan. By Heapiey. Illustrated. 


With new portraita. 


Tilustrated. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
The initial volume is entitled 
TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
New volumes by J. T. Trowbridge. 
A START IN LIFE. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
BIDING HIS TIME. $100. 


LITTLE MISS WEEZY’S BROTHER. 
author of “Little Miss Weezy.” Cloth. 
75 cents. 


THE STORY MOTHER NATURE TOLD HER 
CHILDREN. By Jane ANDREwWs, author of “Seven 
Little Sisters,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


Christopher P. Cranch’s Sturies. A new edition. 


THE LAST OF THE HUGGERMUGGERS. 
Illustrated $1.00. 


KOBBOLTOZO. 
Proves 


By the 
Tllustrated. 


A Sequel to the above. Illustrated, 


E KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. Joun 
a “Little Classic,” with all the original illus- 
trations. Fine edition. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


FROM LADY WASHINGTON TO MRS. CLEVE- 
LAND. By Lyvia L.Gorpon. Cloth, $1.50. 

MANNERS; Or, Happy Tlomes and Good Society. By 
Saran J. Wate. Cloth, $1.75. 

TRAVELLERS AND OUTLAWS. Episodes in 
American History. By Tuomas Wentwortu Higainson. 
With an appendix of authorities. Cloth, $1.50. 

A MODERN ADAM AND EVEIN A GARDEN. 
A new novel by Miss Doveias. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Uniform with 

THE DOUGLAS NOVELS—12mo, cloth, eighteen 
volumes—$1.50 each, 





Sold by all booksellers; or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


send for illustrated catalogue. Mailed free. 


For full list of our new publications, 


Lee and Shepard Publishers 


10 Milk Street Boston 
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MAGAZINE 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1888. 





An Unexpected Reply. By Anna M. 
Dwight (Illustrated) 

Vvuices—A Poem. By C. E. Bolles,. . . 

Love the Leveler. By Lucy H. Hooper, 

The New Moon—A Poem. By Nellie T. 
Grant, 

A Christmas Ghost. By Alice Maud Ewell, 

A Winter Pastime. By Harriet Latham 
(Illustrated), 

The Bride—A Poem. By Ella Higginson, 

Out with Mosby’s Men. By Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln, 

A Definition—A Poem. By Lilian Grey, 

Not Romantic. By A New Contributor, 


The Best of Reasons. By Frank Lee 


Benedict, 


Under the Snow—A Poem. By Jeanie C. 
Sherburne, 


545 | 


| Kingly Renown—A Poem. « By Lucien 
507 | 


512 | Esculapius in Acadia. 


Arnold, 


By Miss Alice 
Bowman, author of ‘‘ Creole Blossoms,’’ 
etc., etc., 


ree, 


| Every- Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. 


525 | By Emily H. May (Illustrated), 
530 | Editorial Chit-Chat, 


| Notices of New Books, 


531 | Our Arm-Chair, 
0 | 
Mothers’ Department. By Abram Livezey, 


A.M.,M.D., 


|Our New Cook- Book, 
| Fashions for December (lllustrated),. . 


551 | Children’s Fashions (Illustrated), 





a 
And so me Not 
were | you 
Id keep the love- don 


you think so 
But mix it with — 


SAPOILs1 @” 


you CAN ADD TO THIS LIST OF THE USES 


OF 


SAPOLIO 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE 


To clean tombstones. To scrub floors, 


To polish knives. 


To renew oil-cloth. 


To brighten metals. 
To scour bath-tubs. 


To whiten marble. 


To renovate paint. 
To wash out sinks. 
To clean dishes. 
To scour kettles, 


To remove rust. 


. EVERYBODY USES IT 
Dentists to clean false teeth. 
Surgeons to polish their instruments, 
Confectioners to scour their pans. 
Mechanics to brighten their tools. 
Engineers to clean parts of machines. 


Ministers to renovate old chapels. 
Sextons to clean the tombstones, 
Hostlers on brasses and white horses. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. 
Soldiers to brighten their arms. 
Artists to clean their palettes. 


Cooks to clean the kitchen-sink. 
Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Chemists to remove some stains. 
Carvers to sharpen their knives. 
Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 
It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


TS mip peers gprs for which we paid 





has never been mod 
ightest. ‘This Soop eee. 
rin vqualiey os that 
twenty 
=r ‘aidanins not — that: can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and poses eA whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soa! 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving t om 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit: It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
pF all best thimgs, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


— 











reat savin 


Beware of Imitations, 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia =. or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price.’ Ask for 


—->-¢ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-->-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale 
bee A carefully the inside wra per around each bar, 
be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 
before pying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


FOR X-MAS 


f «7 Boys, Girls, Mothers, Fathers, 
va OG rs, Cousins or Aunts 
who wish to get 
Presents for relatives or friends, 
_. can - A.A. what dees A —_ in 
* our ILLUSTRATED- »_ pre- 
pared specially for the he hohaays 
hich contains cuts and prices 
ge ll Apparatus, ~4 
Seoses’ fe vag and Athletic oo 


8, Bi 
Latest French Novel- pate 5 est ince weloveles Veloat 
ic bi -Mill es, awe Tennis, io Seat sWigs, 
tt 8, Moustaches, Magicians’Ap- 
+ ia gveryth ale Lanterns, To 
for out and 


oe - a tor toc. 


Mention th B96 Haas 9.7 





Price, by mail, re 25. 


facie LANTERNS 


"ruect or F 





BLIC' "EXHIBITIONS _ 
Also, 


Pane © i 
MCALLISTCR, Mis. Optician, 49 Nassau StON Ve 





A 
CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE 


(coPpYRIGHT.) 

SHz—Now stand perfectly still, and don’t sco! 
for it’s all your own fault. You will have to stan 

pe my dresses over you until you pro- 
vide me with Hatu’s Bazanr- Form. 

Hz—That’s it! I knew there was something I 
wanted to buy for a Curistmas Present. There is 
nothing my wife wishes eo much, and noties t I 
= Sead giving her more than Hatz’s Bazan 


“HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


d necessity, ay ee to 
tadtice — a their own dressm . 
Ad Ash to any size, and when = 


like an umbrella. 
‘orm endorsed and 

by lth on publishers. 
Sent to any address on 

receipt of price. 
~ Complete Form, $6.50. Skirt Form, 
Iron Post to which bust_can be 

» $8.50. Bazar —— 
in case, $3. 

Send a4 — mn aN 
giving full particula 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO. 
833 Broadway, New York. 


We cheerfully recommend these forms and 
request our ms when ordering or sending 
for circulars to mention Pzrzrson’s Magazine. 
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BEAUTY 


MY 
PORTRAITS 


TREATMENT 


—FOR— 


EZ 
FORM, COMPLEXION # HEALTH, 


EE On account of the fraudulent lotions 

® and air-pumps advertised for develo le 
ment, I will tell any lady Tree of charge, what I used to secure 
— shown in my a poe ara a of all female diseas- 


es), wi 
i vill send sealed Sete Name th 


complozion snared. 
LA M. DENT, Box 934, Sr. me ie paper —— 
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ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE 
PURCHASER. 

All goods warranted as represented, or money 
refunded. For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any make 
of “Black Silk” in the world. We have had fifty years’ 
experience in the manufacture of silks, Make no mistake, 
but buy direct from the manufacturer. 

Samples sent free, on application. O. S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Windham 
National Bink, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic Savings 
Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


. B85 Solid Gold Watch 
Sold for BL OO uutil lately. 
Best $85 watch in the world, 
Perfect timekeeper. War- 





a 

ity can secure one free. 
this possible? We answer—we want 
one person in each locality, to keep 
in their homes, and show to those 
ae “ who call, a complete line of our val- 
aable and very useful Household Samples. These sam- 
ples, as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them m your eat nyt months and shown — - seer mie 
have catled, they become your own ; it is possible to 
pw 4 this great offer, sending the Solid Gola watch and 
Costly samples free, as the showing of the samples in any local- 
ity, always results in a large trade for us; after our samples have 
Deen in a idewlity for a month or two we usually get from 000 
t6 $5006 in trade from the@surrounding country. This, the most 
wonderful offer ever known, is made in order that our samples may 
be placed at once where they can be seen, all over ica. Write 
at once, and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to show the samples to those who may call at your 
home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal card on 
which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you know all, if you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do send 
‘your address at once, youcan secure free one of the best solid 
gold watches in the world and our large line of Costly Sam- 


les. We pay all express, freight, etc. Address eorge 
Btinson & Bo 3 
BYE, ty. tore: Sect Bre, 2 
i 0. ital Card Co,, Columbus, Ohie, f 





Co., xX 185, Portland, Maine. 
COOD- 
__Derimentoin magic, and samplecands: Al only 10 cents, 
25 CARDS. 25 May 1 C U Home Cards, 25 Escort Cards, 25 flire 
@ tation Cards, and finest Sample Book of Hidden Name 
isiting Cards ever seut out. only 10 couts, Steam Card Works, Station 15, Ohio. 


125 SPLeNow Embossed Scrap-Book Pic- 
tures, 10 lier, Vt- 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed 
in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that incom- 
parable dentifrice, fragrant 


SOZODONT 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old-age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


STr o's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


If the readers ‘of PetERson's M’c’z1Ne- will get out 
their Old Gold, Byer, Old a and 
send it to me, I will them by retarn mail a cer- 
tified check for full G . N. JOYCK, 32 
Fulton S8t., N. Hovuxz EestaBisHep 1822. 


PEERLESS DYES sts crSatccmm 








cts. POPE & CO., Montp 





PEERLESS DYES Atchs.BEST. 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. , Quincy, ill. 


AMALENE® 


lcox’s Original, Only 
which unfailingly develops the Fe: 
Change in & ficon without injw 
(sealed) Gc. WILCOK SPECIFIC CO 





mentknown 


-. PHILA... PA. 





| SHREWSBURY 
meee Re)iicchie) cac@enel ek 


ae THE FIRST MANUFACTURED FROM 
wi THE FRESH FRU/T 10 





na bt © Sf ey Oo eo 


he ee ee ed 
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List of Books Offered as Premiums to Club-Raisers 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 

Pickwick and Catalogue, Dumbey and Son, Bleak House, Martin Chuzzlewit, Barnaby 
Rudge and Edwin Drood, Child’s England and Miscellaneous, Christmas Books and Two Cities, 
Oliver Twist aud Uncommercial, David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, Little Dorrit, Our Mutual 
Friend, Old Curiosity Shop and Miscellaneous, Sketches by Buz and Hard Times, Great Expecta- 
tions and Italy. 


MRS, ANN 8S. STEPHENS’S NOVELS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 
Norston’s Rest, Bertha’s Engagement, Bellehood and Bondage, ‘The Reigning Belle, Palaces 
and Prisons, Married in Haste, Ruby Gray’s Strategy, Doubly False, The Soldiers’ Orphans, A 
Noble Woman, Silent Struggles, The Rejected Wife, The Wife’s Secret, Mary Derwent, Fashion and 
Famine, The Curse of Gold, Mabel’s Mistake, The Old Homestead, The Heiress. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S BOOKS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 

Ishmael, Self-Raised, The Phantom Wedding, The Missing Bride, How He Won Her, A 
Beautiful Fiend, The Family Doom, The Maiden Widow, The Changed Brides, The Mother-in-Law, 
The Discarded Daughter, The Haunted Homestead, Lost Heir of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord; The 
Bridal Eve, The Gipsy’s Prophecy, The Widow’s Son, The Bride of Llewellyn, Mystery of Dark 
Hollow, The Deserted Wife, The Curse of’ Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, The Lost Heiress, The 
Artist’s Love, The Christmas Guest, Retribution, The Wife’s Victory. 


COOK-BOOKS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.50 EACH. 
Miss Leslie’s Cook-Book. Mrs. Hale’s New Cook-Book. 


Any of the above books will be given as premium, instead of the Engraving and Book 
«Buds and Blossoms,” offered for a club of eight, or for a club of fifteen, or any five of them 
will be given as a premium for a club of twentyfive at $1.50 each. 


LIST OF $1.00 BOOKS—BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Helen’s Babies, by John Habberton.. Two Kisses, by Hawley Smart. Those Pretty 
St. George Girls. My Hero, by Mrs. Forrester. The Latimer Family, by T. 8. Arthur. The 
Outcast, and Other Poems, by J. W. Watson Aurora Floyd, by'Miss M. E. Braddon. Just One 
Day, by John Habberton. Story of Elizabeth, by Miss Thackeray. My Son’s Wife. Lady 
Edith, by Alton Towers. Pretty Polly Pemberton, Miss Crespigny, Lindsay’s Luck, A Quiet Life, 
Jarl’s Daughter, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


USEFUL AND INTERESTING BOOKS—CLOTH—PRICE $1.00 EACH. 

CyciorepiA oF Natura History, comprising descriptions of animal life—mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, etc., ete. —with 500 illustrations. 

Wuart Everyonr Suoutp Know: a cyclopedia of practical information—a very useful 
book for reference. 

Tue Nartionat Stanparp Dictionary: a book of over 600 pages, containing about 40,000 
words correctly spelled, properly pronounced, and exactly defined. 

Boys’ UseruL Pastimes: a book for boys, describing pleasant and pxofitable amusement 
for spare hours. 

Tue Nationa Sranparp EnxcyciorepiA: & dictionary of [iterature, the arts and the 
sciences, for popular use. 

Any one of the above $1.00 books will be given as premium in place of the book of poems, 
«‘ Buds and Blossoms.” 


Extraordinary Premiums for Large Clubs | 


To encourage club-raisers in the effort to get up large clubs, we make the following offers of 
premiums : 

For twentyfive subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send as premium an extra copy of the 
magazine for one year and any five volumes of Dickens’s works. 

For forty subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send fhe magazine free for one year and a 
complete set of Dickens’s works—fifteen volumes, $22.50. 

For fifty subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send an extra copy free and a Singer IMPROVED 
Sewrina-MacuineE, made by the June Manufacturing Co. and warranted by them for five years. 
Price, $45.00; freight to be paid by the receiver, 

These very liberal offers should spur our friends to extra efforts to get large clubs. Names 
may be sent in as received, without waiting for the completion of the club. 
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Posites 


W* wish we could impress upon every ye of PETERSON’S 
MaGaziNE, who have to purchase Tea and Coffee. 

WwW it would be for our mutual benefit if they would send their 
orders to us. Years ago we wy the — of offering 
Premiums of Dinner aud Tea Sets, Silverware, 
ete., believing that, by importing and buying these premiums 
from the makers in large quantities, we could offer to those who 
would get their friends and neighbors to jvin them in ordering 
Tea and Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all’ dealers, 
to those who buy largely, would amount to. 

Many of our Premaiumas would cost, if bought at retail, 
two or three times the amount of the cash discount, and, in near] 
every instance, one-half of the amount of the order for whic 
they are given. Our Premaiumns are all of the latest styles 

and sha s, and from the best makers. 

‘eas and Coffees are the best that long experience, 
and, 7 think, the best a will — 

ony prices are far below any retailer's for goods of the same 

lit 
‘ Fora a long time we have been asking the readers of PETERSON’S 
MaGazine to send for our Price and Large Illustrated 
Premium List, containing cuts of our Premiums and 
full information concerning our plan of selling Rea and Coffee 
direct from first hands to consumers. 

—— e have done = a YOu. Will you please drop 
us a posta’ ine; and whether you order any 
goods or a it will som us to know that you read our adver- 
tisement. 





Asa sample of the man canamaneal we offer the following in 
English Decorat ted goods, with a neutral gray decoration 
upon a white body, like the above cut. 

Dinner Sets of 144 pieces, with an order of $30. 
Cash price, without Tea or Coffee order, $12. 

nner Sets of 130 pieces, with an “order of $25. 
Cash price, without order for Tea or Coffee, $10. 

Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with an order of $20. 
Cash price, without order for Tea or Coffee, 8, Hundreds 
of other premiums are fu!ly illustrated in our Premium List, in- 
cluding Silverware, French and English China, Gold-Band 
and Moss-Rose Dinner and Tea Sets, etc., Hanging and Table 
Lamps. We also offer these Premiums ‘for sale without orders 
for Tea and Coffee, at a very small advance upon first cost. Our 
Cash sales in 1887 amounted to over $30,000 for Premiums, aside 
- — orders for Tea and Coffee, and we hope for an increase 
in 

As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the publishers of 
PETERSON’s MAGAZINE 


GREAT LONDON TEA co., 
807 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


is the finest and best prepa: eration io | the world for 
Chapped Hands and BReugh Skin. Has we 
largest sale, gives better sutisfaction than any 
other article. Beware of imitations claiming to be 
__the same thing 0: or "just as good. Sold everywhere. 





‘Our Americon Homes, 
and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO. 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West Twentythird St., New York. 


Largest display of first-class and medium quality furni- 
ture in America. Best values. Prices in plain figures. 
Ten showrooms and suite of furnished specimen-rooms, 
Illustrated handbook, “How to Furnish Our American 
Homes,” sent on application. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 

“Tt is to the interest of every purchaser to buy furniture 
at the lowest price consistent with quality. R. J. Horner 
& Co. sell nothing but first-class goods, and they sell them 
at reasonable prices. The magnitude of their warerooms, 
the variety of their styles, and the perfection of their work 
leave nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner & Co. 
is below in quality that which should appear in an Amer- 
ican home, and it grades up to suit the exactness of the 
millionaire or the artistic taste of the connoisseur.” 


10 


pL=? HEBRAS 


IOLACREAM 


hl nee ye inju tively re- 
move: Prookies, Dor vermo les, 
Pimples and blemishes of the 
skin. Is not a wash or powder 
to Ata “ 0 cover Coteete, ae a ene 
cure. rugeists s = securely: m 
BITtxER & Co., Toledo, O, 


= Books 3 Gis. Each. 


EW! The following books, each one of which con- 

s tains ergy first-class novel by a celebrated 

ALL N are EW | salon in neat pamphlet form, many of them 
handsomely illustrated, aud printed from clear, readable type 
on good paper: Maiwa’s Reven; =! by H. Rider Haggard; Walt 
ers, by Marion Harland; The Merchant's -_— by Horatio 
Alger, Jr. att Ivan a Serf, by Sylvanus Cobb, ; Hesperia by 
r; An Robert 


M. T. Ca of Nichol 
, by | the —- oe Dora “inorne;" 











r; 
Louta Stevenson; Two Kisses, 
Upon the Waters, by Miss Mulock : weeny et 
Mary Cecil Hay; A Vagabond Heroine, by Meee ‘Aanie Na Sf 
Cloudsand Sunshine, b: perce Reade; greg Cottage, by 
Mrs. oem gy oth — re of Franchard, by Robert ouis 
Stevenson by —— Collins nag + 

Ward, by Wiineor es Sore, ats te orge Caulfield’s > chet 

Miss ME. Braddon; Ma: hrartuick’s Rival, by Mrs. A 
Wood; A Taleof Three p Asoy by H. Rider Haggard; A Dari 
Inheritance, by lary Cecil Hay; My Sister Kate, by the author 
of ** Dora Thorne; A Woman's Secret, by Clara Augusta; The 
Wizard of Granada. by ~ T. Poe j That Winter Night, by 
Robert Buchanan ; Thornycroft Grange, by Rett Winwood; Ruth 
Herrick, by William H, ’ Bepuuell . The Ret Or Cross, by M. T. Cal- 
x Fourot the above books by mail, post 
25 Cents; the entire num- 

Cents; the entire number bound in 

boards, with cloth back, for 75 Centa. Postage stamps taken. 
These arethe cheapest books ever Sd many ofthem cost 
i cents Seoun uf any ofthe other libraries. Remember. eachone 
This offer is madeto introduce our popular pubil- 


a 5. a. t arant nded. kad 
;: DF LUPLON, Pablisher.68 Murray Bi. New ¥ ork. 


‘98 Hage, sucpask of Becors Conta, pects eae oe eat 
{aot picts Allforu 2 cont namp.- Benner Card “Cadi 





AN OINTMENT cukés deere 


M's I NASALINE havin, 
assert ponitiveiy that it will cure 
ng rear or any External Le 
compounded from herbs found onl 
the senses of hearin; 
of prominent citizens of 


P. ©. Box 1882. 


olorado furnish 
Addre 


sivin the Hocky Mountains, Te will purity ene prea ee 


, taste and sme’ hha .iteveryining slechac tailed 
NASALINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


been on trial am Colorado Guring he - Sve 


rrh Hey Feve th 
rmiess but effective VEGETABLE 


PRICE, | 


Denver, Colorado. 





ree Se 
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A CHOICE CIFT 


r Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, ‘both cleganceandusefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 


Besides many other ne + features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
d by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free.’ 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





BUY THE WRINGER <AVi, 
JO: MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


ben saves half the labor of other 


E7Pes not GREASE 


Bolid White Rubber Rolls. The eo CLOTHES. 
Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., c ney R pA 





PIUM HABIT Ramee 205.20 
re Trial Free. Coo ka Dayetse. ne. 





HOLIDAY GIFT 


A POEM IN 


sILVBRWARE 


Three Beautios—Knife, Fork wo Spoon 


IN SATIN LINED CASE, ABSOLUTELY 


— ERE Bi 


One of the above sets will be sent, post 
premium, by THE METROPOLITAN, ‘Amer 
ular monthly, now ly its fourth year of 
The premium would cost ps double the subscrip- 


ca’s, pop- 

ublication. 

pq rey & & Co., wholesale dealers in silver ware, 
“To he Mi Man: f THE METROPOLITAN : 

Dae, S . Tae fe i tas lot of goods you have to-day pur- 

given a as preeaamess must carry 

= —_ x LAT. of hom ° havesecured 

n for your subscribers.” 

eepent Je is ~~ ween of suited to every 


is 
Child, than ane Holida ay Gem. 

When — remember that you receive in addition 
to the above, one of the best Illustrated Home Ma- 
$aines in the country for a whole year for only 

ifty cents, you cannot, deny that it is an extraor- 
dinary ingaeement. 


it in postage oe 2s 
Btreet, New MF 


ETROPOLITAN, 32 


ene eee 
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UBITOAM 


FOR THE 


TEE Tes 


DEL BT Yori 


vApit 0 (Rit, 
ye Nor 2 ae 


Indurious: 
PRICE 25 CENTS PERBOTTLE 


put up and guaranteed 
EW. HOYT &CO, 


, MASS. 
Sisedaune of the Celebrated 
HOYTS GERMAN COLOGNE 





4] 


cORD 
FASTENINGS 
maf oles, 

\// An embodiment 
of Hygienic prin- 
ciples in a Ladies’ 
Waist. 


iy COMFORT, 
i Ease of Movement 


anda 
Graceful Form. 
Price by mail, $1.00 


AISTS 
With sosuiben STRAPS 

i) d Finished. Buttons at back, 
WEEDS SPORT SKIRT & DRESS CO. 


WEEDSPORT,N. Y. 





CROUP REMED 


ivate practice twenty years, and in eve! 
ind of croup it has never failed to cure. 
| tasteless and harmless. Sample, with directions, sent free 


mail. Price, 60c. per box. C. A. Be.pin, M.D., Jamaica, N. . 





The only medicine 
known that_ will 
cure Membranous 
| Croup. The proprietor of this medicine has used it in his 
case of any 
he remedy is 











eats tncenlassouiastiebcbel 


A Practical 
Christmas Present 


The number of bright women who no longer 
doubt that PEARLINE saves time, labor, wear 
and tear in all washing and cleaning, and is 
withal perfectly harmless, reaches millions—and 
increases daily—a fact proven by the consump. 
tion of the article, which is equal to two packages 
a year for every family in the land. 

Every pound package of Pearline which you 
give away will enable a poor woman to do in half 
a day, washing or cleaning that would consume a 
whole day if done in the ordinary way, with soap; 
besides, the work will be well and easily done, 
and the things washed (as well as the woman 
herself) will not be rubbed to pieces. 

We think most women would appreciate such 
a present. To prove all this, get a package of 
PEARLINE from your grocer, and wank or 





Wm clean something by the labor-saving directions 
; * which are on every parenge. 


Beware of imitations. 12 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


gx,_Get It Our 


INTENSE BLACK. 4 > Fe rice SS This should not be confounded wit 
so-called indelible inks which « 

Can BE USED WITH ANY PEN. wash entirely out,or after a few wasl 
teave an iron-rust color; nor yet 


r aniline blacks which require no he: 

No P eparation. ART E R SG soon burn holes in the fabric. 

For MARKING Cotton, Linen, quires no shaking, writes black, 
Silks or any Delicate Fabrics. black. Cannot be removed by an\ 


Be Sure and Get vl N DEL l BLE 1 N =, Damage deg oie rear ghl 


Style A (like cut) with ink, two 
holder, and stretcher to hold ¢ 


Y __ any : il j Style B, round box, bottle alone. 
ARTERS ay STOETCHER 70 "OLD WHEN MARK@ B mailed to any address for 20 
whic! oe oes aeELy, AND MO 18 ABSOLUTER + Style A 30 ets. by 
enVinsmone&C Poston New Toss §L on CARTER, DINSMORE & 6 


Sample Mailed for you to test FREE. = BOSTON, MASS. 


EMERSON SNES" [Bf ccctocs ane ec 


STV v¥ ey Greatest. Vi = 
EVERY PIANO) gacneleke) BE Ri fered. Se 
WARRANTEQ) MADE MATERIALS A Nagi ceemmetn 


Company falGola rMoss Rose Ching 
CATALOGU E: Proven efor nd ag erg prvien! 7] iCo.. 


G T A 
EVES PIANO CoBOSTONMASS P.O, Bosiey Shands Vesey Bt, otk, 





























JOSEPH G' SEPH PILLOTT'S The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 1 


332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
ST EEL P ENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Goid Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 









































VISITING OR WALKING DRESS. 
























































VIsITING-DREss. 

















EVENING-DRESS. 












































BONNET. 


HOUSE-JACKET. HAT. MUFF. 
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BODICE. HAT. 




























































































EYE-GLASS CASE. 





























THE “YORK” POLKA MAZURKA. 
As Published by Sep. Winner & Sou., Philadelphia, Pa 


INTRODUCTION. 








STRAUSS. 
38: PoLKA MAzuRKA, 
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THE “YORK” POLKA MAZURKA. 












































D.C. al Fine. 











WINTER JACKET. 























